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•DuPont's acrylic fiber 

RcVttfC Interlock Sweaters of MAZET’ 

YARN OF 100% OR LON* 


Witness a new fashion— the bright idea of adding color and dash to deep-toned suits with Revere 
interlock sweaters of Mazet 1 * yarn. They’re yours in clear, vibrant colors that cheer up everything you 
wear. And— because they’re made of Mazet® yarn— they are incredibly soft and stay that way— warm, but 
Dook for the virtually weightless— wash easily and dry in a hurry— never need 

^*ubeis kltten blocking— never mildew, and moths find them completely indigestible. &) 

>nd hangtags - MILLIKEN WOOLENS. INC., 1407 Broadway, New York 18, N. Y. 





fA TRIUMPH T.R.2 



One of the world’s great sports cars, the 
Triumph T.R.2, has an exciting new twin — the 
T.R.2 Hard Top Convertible. This sleek, all-weather 
convertible with the easy-lift hard top is brand 
new in the United States, its all-steel, lightweight 
top, which lifts off easily, is smartly styled to 
enhance the T.R.2’s attractive lines. Detachable 
door windows are sliding type for added con- 
venience and comfort. In the new Triumph Hard 
Top Convertible you can get the advantages of 
two great car styles — for one surprisingly low price. 
See the T.R.2 Hard Top sports car — drive the 
T.R.2 Hard Top — see your Triumph Dealer this 
weekend. Rain or shine, you'll thrill to its amazing 
roadability, exciting acceleration and superb 
sports car styling. 


//>, TRIUMPH 

Hard Top Convertible 

^ly $2695 

kit ovailable on special ordi 
Parts and service are readily available coast to coast. 


NEW HARD TOP 
CONVERTIBLE 


STANDARD-TRIUMPH MOTOR COMPANY, Inc. 

Importers of Triumph Sports Cars, 99 Park Avenue, New York 16, N.Y. 


For more information mail coupon to distributor below nearest you — 


East of Mississippi 

South Eastern Motors, Inc. 
1937 Harrison St. 
Hollywood, Florida 


West of Mississippi 
Cal Sales, Inc. 

1957 West 144th St., 
Gardena, Calif. 


Canadian readers write to: 

The Standard Motor Co. (Canada), Limited 
496 Evans Avenue, Toronto 14 


Please send me address of my nearest Triumph Dealer and 
more information about the TR-2 Hard Top Convertible. 

Nome 

AHHr»«« 

City State 

I ~1 Check here for information on our Overseos Delivery Plan. 31.9 
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| No wonder this remark 
s heard so often ... for 
the Walking Burberry is 
more than a fine weath- 
erproof, more than a 
perfect combination of au- 
thentic British tailoring and 
distinguished fabrics . . . it's a 
way of lift! Cool ihown $49.50 

Available at these and other 
fine shops everywhere: 

Boston, Mass Scott 8c Co. Ltd. 

Buffalo, N Y G. E. Mote Co.. Inc. 

Chicago, 111 Jerrems, Inc. 

Cleveland, O The Halle Bros. Co. 

Los Angeles, Cal Herman Politz 

New Haven, Conn .J. Press, Inc. 

Princeton, N.J The LngIish!Shop 

San Francisco, Cal Robert Kirlc Ltd. 


BURBERRYS, LTD. OF LONDON 
14 East }8th St., New York 16, N.Y. 
Wholesale Distributors Only 

See this label in your coat— 
without it yours is not a Burberry. 




HOW 


SURE? 

His timing makes 
the difference. 

And being in the 
at the 
can make 
to your 

engineering career. 

If you're hunting 
a job with a sure fu- 
ture, TEMCO's the 
place . . . and now's 
the time! 

This is a dynamic 
organization where 
men of talent share 
in responsibility . . . 
effort . . . and re- 
wards. Your success 
here depends entirely 
on your own skill and 
ambition. 

If you’ve got what it 
takes, TEMCO will 
take it from there. 


I N THE COURSE of traveling around the country during 
the first 15 months of our existence I’ve had many chances 
to hear attitudes toward Sports Illustrated expressed in 
person. One that has always interested me is that of the 
young people — possibly because the younger generation 
makes a critical examination before it passes judgment. 

As a case in point I think of an experi- 
ence I recently had when I went to dinner 
at the home of an old friend. He intro- 
duced me to his two teen-age sons as the 
publisher of this magazine. A few minutes 
later they appeared with a copy of SI 
opened to this department. “Would you 
mind writing your name, Mr. Phillips?” 
one asked. I’m afraid I approached the situation with rather 
embarrassed pride at being asked for my autograph. 

I learned my lesson fast. It wasn’t the autograph they 
wanted. They were simply testing my authenticity, and for- 
tunately I did manage to match the signature below. 

Aside from my own personal experience, let me cite here 
just three examples from among the many letters we have 
received which reveal the loyalty that SI inspires among 
its younger readers. 

From Camp Orinsekwa in Niverville, N.Y., Mr. I. A. 
Rosenthal writes: “Each summer we conduct a celebrity 
poll. This summer, after one year of existence, Sports 
Illustrated reached the distinction, in our organization, 
of being one of the two most popular magazines. Our boys 
range from 6 to 17, and you’d be amazed at the many, 
many copies of each issue that come to 
camp from the boys’ winter homes.” 

From Miss Carolyn Gale in Fairbanks, 

Alaska: “We Alaskans think your maga- 
zine is fabulous. It certainly appeals to 
all ages. My brother who is 18, and I, 

16 years old, enjoy it as much as our 
parents or 11-year-old sister.” 

From Washington, D.C., Mr. Donald Clemmer says: 
“Like many another father, I am sure, I subscribed to SI 
not only for myself but also for my son. My boy and I have 
read and discussed every issue. Coming into our home each 
week, the magazine has given us in subtle ways a ‘oneness’ 
that might not have been so easily possible in the relation- 
ship between a busy and not-always-patient father and a 
rambunctious 16-year-old. Thanks for that!” 



Write and tell us your qualifica- 
tions in engineering. Address: 

E. J. Horton, Jr., Dept. 1 70A, 
TEMCO Aircraft Corporation, 
P. O. Box 6 191, Dallas 2, Texas 



DALLAS, TEXAS 
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4 SCOREBOARD 


THE WONDERFUL WORLD OF SPORT 63 COMING EVENTS 


11 EVENTS & DISCOVERIES « FISHERMAN'S CALENDAR 


64 THE 19TH HOLE 


PAT ON THE BACK 


15 SPECTACLE: GARDEN STATE RACE TRACK 

Ah aerial lour of a sparkling New Jersey track which reflects U.S. prosper- 
ity as well as a U.S. sports preoccupation. Photographs In Color by 
Charles E. Rotkin 


THE DEPARTMENTS: 

g Hotbox: Jimmy Jemail asks: Is the dog 
really man’s best friend? 


19 RICHEST RACE IN THE WORLD 

Whitney Tower’s preview of this week’s $300,000 Garden Stale for 
2 -year-olds 


8 Tip from the Top: Rip Arnold of Denver's 
Cherry Hills Club proffers some useful advice 
on keeping the head steady 


20 TIGERS. TRUNCHEONS AND TRADITION 

That's the annual Clemson-Soulh Carolina football game— one of the 
most colorful of all college football rivalries. A visit to this year's excite- 
ment by Coles Phinizy with photographs by Mark Kauffman 


44 Boating: James Atwater rounds up the 
roaring, record-breaking season of the big- 
time hydroplanes 


30 CONVERSATION PIECE: SUBJECT: FRANK LEAHY 

In a memorable word portrait, Gerald Holland tells of a nostalgic Sun- 
day morning spent with Notre Dame's great former coach, his eight 
children and a delegation of old college friends 

37 PREVIEW: THE HORSE SHOW 

A week of glittering activity in New York’s Madison Square Garden is 
the annual climax of the horsemanship year. Alice Higgins describes it 
with the aid of diagrams and drawings by Paul Brown. Plus a gallery of 
young riders in action and a report on the young and hopeful U.S. Eques- 
trian Team 

4G ARMOR THAT DOES AS MUCH HARM AS GOOD 

Today’s football player goes into combat with 11 pounds of protection 
that makes him a lethal but vulnerable battering ram. William H. 
White checks with scientists who have been studying this situation and 
have come up with some healthy suggestions 


48 Hickman's Hunches: Si's football expert 
sticks his neck out once again with his weekly 
list 

49 Golf: Herbert Warren Wind takes a turn 
around the Meadow Brook Club's new course 
in Jericho, L.I. and reports it is a golfing classic 

si Sporting Look: What's the latest on the 
snowy slopes? Bright-colored ski pants, shown 
here in three pages In Color 

61 Yesterday: A memorial tribute to Grant- 
land Rice: the great sports writer’s celebrated 
story on the famed Four Horsemen of Notre 
Dame 



COVER: Pamela Phillips 

Photograph by Richard Meek 

When the bugle sounds and 13-year-old Pamela Phillips enters the 
bright show ring, she will face the final test of a challenging year. Pam- 
ela, daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Michael Phillips of Stamford, Conn., 
has been riding since she was 6. By capturing the blue ribbon at Piping 
Rock this September, she earned the right to compete in the important 
ASPCA horsemanship class. If her black gelding Burnable behaves in 
his first encounter with Garden lights, this year’s National Horse Show 
could see Pamela’s biggest win. For a look at some of her skilled com- 
petition and a comprehensive preview of the Horse Show, see page 37. 

Acknowledgment! on Doge 63 


IN NEXT WEEK’S ISSUE 

COLLEGE FOOTBALL COAST TO COAST 

SI surveys the conferences as well as the games of the week, and Herman 
Hickman spotlights the usually anonymous linemen who make the winners go 

THE GREAT HORSE OF THE SOUTHWEST 

The ubiquitous quarter horse, magnificently photographed by Toni Frissell 

ANOTHER HAPPY KNOLL 

J. P. Marquand takes up the problem of the annual dinner 
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SCOREBOARD A ROUNDUP OF THE WEEK’S NEWS 

RECORD BREAKERS 


• Hungary’s slender Sandor Iharos provided latest flurry in 
prodigal year for track’s distance men, stepped off 5,000 meters 
in 13 minutes 40.6 seconds at Budapest, 6.2 seconds faster than 
briefly held world mark of Russia’s Vladimir Kuc, lowered 
Chris Chata way's three-mile record by nine seconds to 13:14.2 
in same race. Laszlo Tabori finished second in Hungarian Na- 
tional Championship event, Istvan Szaboin was third. • Brit- 
ish quartet of runners doggedly circled wet track on blustery 
day at Walton-on-Thames, England, broke unofficial world 


record set 20 years ago by Argentina’s Jose Ribas for distance 
covered in two hours. Winner Joe Lancaster ran 22 miles 418 
yards, nearly a mile farther than old record. Gordon Pirie, Jack 
Heywood, Stan Cox were runners-up. Pirie, victor over famed 
Czech Emil Zatopek in races previous week, protested, "Run- 
ning that distance is daft. You won’t catch me at it again.” 
• Ernie Rose of Patterson, Calif, gunned racing runabout to 
world Class B hydroplane competition record of 61.058 mph in 
Desert Regatta over Salton Sea, Calif. Rose’s old mark: 59.840. 


FOOTBALL 

Michigan, stung by upstart Minnesota’s 

13- point first period, lost No. 1 ranking but 
snatched game, Little Brown Jug from fire 

14- 13, as Halfback Terry Barr blocked 
key Gopher conversion try, added five-yard 
scoring run at Minneapolis. 

Pittsburgh’s 220-pound end Johnny Pa- 
luck headed driving line attack that shook 
loose seven Duke fumbles, paved way for 
26-7 upset of fifth-ranked Blue Devils at 
Durham, N.C. 

Navy’s soph quarterback Tom Forrestal 
(no kin to late Navy Secretary) directed 
drive for one score, bucked over for second, 
passed to End Ron Beagle for third in 

33- 0 rout of staggering Penn at Philadel- 
phia, while first-stringer George Welsh rest- 
ed sore toe. 

Ed Vereb, hustling Maryland halfback, 
gained 132 yards in 15 attempts to pace 

34- 13 Terrapin victory over Syracuse. 

Oklahoma spotted Colorado 14 points, 

then roused to crush its Big Seven foe 
56-21 at Norman, Okla. for 24th straight 
victory. 

Sam Brown broke open close game for 
UCLA with 67-yard punt return, second 
of three touchdowns for day; Ronnie Knox 
passed and ran for two more in 33-13 defeat 
of Iowa at Los Angeles. 

Miohigan State’s Earl Morrall executed 
specially rehearsed pass play, hit End Dave 
Kaiser for 60-yard touchdown to break 
7-7 tie, sparked other Spartan scores in 
21-7 victory over Illinois at East Lansing, 
Mich. 

West Virginia, outcharged in first half 
by rugged Penn State, buckled down to 
beat Lions 21-7 at Morgantown, W. Va. 

Notre Dame pierced heavier Purdue line 
with ease for 325 yards, rushed passing star 
Len Dawson unremittingly, drubbed Boil- 
ermakers 22-7 at Lafayette, Ind. 

Ohio State’s irresistible ground attack, 
guided by chance-taking Frank Ellwood, 
rubbed out 14-0 Wisconsin lead, produced 
26-16 triumph over favored Badgers at 
Madison, Wis., kept Buckeyes’ slate clean 
in Big Ten. 

Southern California made up for slug- 
gish start with three-touchdown last-quar- 
ter scoring romp led by Halfback Jon Ar- 
nett, as California’s Bears succumbed 33-6 
at Berkeley, Calif. 

Texas A&M’s lightweights held vaunted 
Baylor to 34 yards gained, thumped Bears 
19-7 at College Station, Tex. to take South- 
west Conference lead. 

Army rebounded from Syracuse upset by 
smothering Columbia 45-0 at West Point. 

Auburn remained undefeated with 52-0 
breeze over little Furman. 


Brooklyn College, blaming declining in- 
terest and injuries, dropped football after 
29 years of participation. 

Pittsburgh Steelers, adroitly maneuvered 
by Quarterback Jim Finks, weathered 
sharp New York passing attack (26 at- 
tempts, 20 completions) to shade Giants 
19-17, maintained first-place tie with 
Cleveland in Eastern Conference of Nation- 
al Football League. 

Los Angeles Rams’ long aerial sallies 
tripped winless Detroit Lions 24-13, gave 
Rams clear lead in Western Conference as 
Green Bay, Baltimore lost. 

Cleveland Browns shrugged off 100-yard 
kickoff return by Green Bay’s A1 Car- 
michael, routed Packers 41-10 to share 
Eastern lead. 

Washington Redskinsstruck twice under 
little Eddie LeBaron's resourceful quarter- 
backing, dropped Baltimore Colts from 
company of Western leaders 14-13. 

Chicago Cardinals tied Philadelphia 
Eagles 24-24 on bizarre play, as Ollie Mat- 
son backpedaled 24 yards to shake tack- 
lers, lateraled to Dave Mann, who passed 
to Don Stonesifer for touchdown. 

Chicago Bears erased 10-0 first-period 
deficit, featured two touchdown runs, scor- 
ing pass by Ed Brown in 34-23 victory 
over San Francisco 49ers. 

BASEBALL 

Branch Rickey, 73, baseball’s unexampled 
innovator, organizer and phrasemaker, an- 
nounced retirement after five years as gen- 
eral manager and executive vice-president 
of bottom-drawer Pittsburgh Pirates, effec- 
tive Nov. 1. Rickey, molder of pennant win- 
ners at St. Louis and Brooklyn, will stay on 
as adviser, reportedly at $50,000 half pay. 

Ralph Kiner, $90,000 home run idol in 
Pittsburgh heyday, ended playing career, 


FOOTBALL’S TOR 

TEN 



Team standings this week, with po 
on a 10-9-S-7-6-6-4-3-2-1 basis 

nts figured 
(first-place 

votes in parentheses): 


Points 

1. Maryland (62) 

1,599 

2. Oklahoma (S3) 

1,569 

3. Michigan (39) 

1,433 

4. Navy (4) 

1,177 

5. Michigan State (4) 

937 

6. UCLA (2) 

909 

7. West Virginia (13) 

557 

8. Auburn (8) 

516 

9. Notre Dame 

462 

10. Southern California 

335 

RUNNERS-UP: 11, Texas A&M 313: 12, 
Georgia Tech 111; 13. Holy Cross (1) 50; 14, 
Texas Christian 49; 16, Ohio State 41. 


signed $25,000, one-year contract as gen- 
eral manager of San Diego Padres. 

OLYMPICS 

Wes Santee, in remarkable off-season form, 
left pace-setting rabbit role to old rival 
Fred Dwyer, blazed ahead on final lap to 
win 4:05.2 mile (sixth fastest indoors) by 
20 yards at New York’s Madison Square 
Garden, keynoted U.S. Olympic weekend. 
In other Olympic Carnival events, staged 
to further one-million-dollar Olympic Fund 
drive, improving Lang Stanley edged world 
record holder Lon Spurrier in 1:54.8 half 
mile; Dick Maiocco of New York parted 
quarter-mile tape in 50.7, ahead of Jim Lea; 
Lou Jones, fastest 400-meter man ever, ran 
third; champion skaters Tenley Albright 
and Hayes Alan Jenkins, champion weight- 
lifters Paul Anderson, Tommy Kono, Pete 
George gave exhibitions; fencing matches 
went to Harold Goldsmith (foil), George 
Worth (sabre), wrestling victories to Peter 
Blair (free style), James Peckham (Greco- 
Roman) ( see page 26). 

BOXING 

Wallace (Bud) Smith, scoring with insist- 
ent left hooks, closed Challenger Jimmy 
Carter’s right eye, survived savage 13th- 
round counterattack, kept world light- 
weight title by decision before home-town 
crowd at Cincinnati (see page 12). 

Vince Martinez, still chipping away rust 
after return to welterweight title hunt, 
outclassed Lester Felton of Detroit in 10- 
rounder at Providence, R.I. for 16th 
straight victory. 

Randy Turpin, England’s former world 
middleweight champion, called it quits 
after unsung Canadian light heavyweight 
Gordon Wallace scored four knockdowns, 
knocked him out in fourth round at Lon- 
don. Retirement scuttled Archie Moore- 
Turpin light-heavy title fight proposed for 
January, produced Trinidad’s Yolandc 
Pompey as probable replacement. 

Julius Helfand, New York’s boxing com- 
missioner, resumed probe into mysterious 
interior of Managers’ Guild, questioned 
suspended managers Cus D’ Amato (Floyd 
Patterson), Bobby Melnick (Tiger Jones), 
Bobby Nelson (no boy). Trio professed 
ignorance of Guild workings. Said Melnick: 
“I know nothing. No one knows more than 
I do” ( see page IS). 

HORSE RACING 

Bwamazon Farm’s Jovial Jove sprinted to 
nose victory over E. Gay Drake’s midland 
streak Swoon’s Son in $58,425 Breeders 
Futurity at Keeneland, Ky.; Comedian 
Lou Costello’s West Coast hope Bold 
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SPORTS ILLUSTRATED 



Bazooka ran fourth behind C. V. Whitney’s 
Career Boy in $10,000 Garden State Trial, 
as 2-year-old picture remained blurred ( see 
page 19). 

Wheatley Stable’s stretch-running gray 
filly High Voltage won $51,850 Vineland 
Handicap by three lengths at Garden State 
Park, N. J., reinforced claim to year’s 3-year- 
old distaff honors. 

HORSE SHOW 

Mexico’s jumping team, cut from four to 
two by injuries suffered in auto accident, 
still performed brilliantly at Harrisburg’s 
Pennsylvania National as Brig. General 
Humberto Mariles used novocain to re- 
lieve pain of cracked coccyx. 

HUNT RACING 

George T. Weymouth’s 6-year-old mare 
Star Salome won 25th Monmouth County 
Hunt Cup over timber barriers, his 5-year 
old mare Chee Oaks beat 11th Gold Cup 
field over brush, as Wilmington, Del. sports- 
man swept features at Middletown, N.J. 

STEEPLECHASE RACING 

Neji, resolute 5-year-old chestnut gelding, 
hard-urged by premier jumping rider Frank 
(Dooley) Adams, headed injured but game 
Rythminhim near finish to take $57,300 
Temple Gwathmey Steeplechase, world’s 
richest, for Mrs. Ogden Phipps by Y\ length 
in 4:55 3/5 for 214 miles at Belmont Park, 
clinched year’s jumping crown. 

AUTO RACING 

France, heeding lesson of June’s Le Mans 
tragedy, moved toward resumption of full 
racing schedule next April, posted safety 
precautions for Grand Prix events. Spon- 
sors must provide racing strip at least 23 
feet wide, special roads to pits, adequate 
barriers for spectators’ protection after re- 
ceiving central commission’s approval. 

MOTORBOATING 

Guy Lombardo's Tempo VII, piloted by 
Danny Foster, nipped Gale V in season’s 
last unlimited hydroplane race for Gover- 
nor’s Trophy at Madison, Ind. Joseph 
Schoenith’s Gale V won only Seattle Gold 
Cup, placed consistently elsewhere to win 
unlimited high-point championship. 

HOCKEY 

Montreal Canadiens kept lead in National 
Hockey League as Rookie Henri Richard 
rapped two goals in 6-0 whitewash of Chi- 
cago Black Hawks after Boston Bruins 
handed Canadiens first loss of season 3-2. 
New York Rangers split with Toronto 
Maple Leafs, beat Chicago, moved into 
second-place tie with Bruins. Detroit Red 
Wings, once overpowering on home ice, 
permitted ties by Boston, Chicago. De- 
troit’s Captain Ted Lindsay fired 269th goal, 
one short of record for left-wingers. 


MILEPOSTS 

Honored— Sunny Jim Fitzsimmons, 81, 
dean of nation’s trainers, developer of 
Nashua, Gallant Fox, Johnstown; at Thor- 
oughbred Club of America’s 24th testimo- 
nial dinner— first trainer so cited. 

died— Midget Woigast, 46, world flyweight 
boxing champion 1930-35; after collapsing 
in Philadelphia restaurant. 


HOW 200 U.S. FOOTBALL TEAMS FARED LAST WEEK 


BAST 

Albright20— Frank. Marsh.O 
Alfred 26- Ithaca 0 
Army 45— Columbia 0 
Boston Col. 13— Marq 13 
Brandeis 20— N. Hamp. 14 
Cal. T. 7— Slip. Rock 0 
Cam. Tech 18— Temple 16 
Coast Guard 14-Worc. T. 7 
Colby 14— Bowdoin 12 
Colgate 7— Yale 0 
Dartmouth 14 -Harvard 9 
Dela. 26 — Conn, 14 
Gettysburg 53— Muhlen. 14 
Hamilton 20— Haverford 13 
Hobart 25 — Union 14 
Holy Cross 20— Boston U. 12 


Juniata 27— Dickinson 7 
Lafayette 34— Bucknell 13 
Lehigh 21— Rutgers 14 
Maine 15— Bates 13 
Maryland 34— Syracuse 13 
Mass. 33 — N'east. 13 
Navy 33— Penn 0 
N. Car. St. 34-Villanova 13 
Norwich 20 Vermont 20 
Princeton 26— Cornell 20 
Rhode Island 19 Brown 7 
Swarthmore 7— Ursinus 0 
Upsala 28 — Hofstra 7 
Wesleyan 25— Amherst 6 
West Vir. 21— Penn State 7 
Williams 22— Tufts 12 


SOUTH A SOUTHWEST 

Auburn 52— Furman 0 
Centre 53— George. (Ky.) 0 
Citadel 14— Presbyterian 13 
Clemson 28— S, Carolina 14 
Oavidson 21-VMI 7 
G. Wash. 16 Wm. SMaryO 
Georgia Tech 34— FI. St. 0 
Hamp.-Syd. 31 W. Md. 12 
Hard. Sim. 19-West Tex. 18 


Houston 7— Texas Tech 0 
Kentucky 10- Florida 7 
Mississippi 17— Arkansas 7 
Miss. State 26— Alabama 14 
Oregon 46 Arizona 27 
Pittsburgh 26— Duke 7 
Randolph-Mac. 21— Johns 
Hopkins 18 

S. W. Tenn. 33— W. 8 Lee 12 
Tennessee 53— Dayton 7 


Tenn. Tech 19-W. Ky. 7 
Texas 32— Rice 14 
Texas A8M 19— Baylor 7 
TCU 21— Miami (Fla.) 19 
Tex. West. 28-Wichita 12 


Tulane 14— Georgia 0 
Virginia Tech 17— Vir. 13 
Vander. 46— Middle Tenn. 0 
Wake Forest 25-N. Car. 0 
Wofford 33— Guilford 21 


WEST 

Akron 19— Denison 7 
Beloit 28— Albion 20 
Bowling Green 39— ToledoO 
Butler 18— DePauw 7 
Carleton 28— Grinned 0 
Case 32 — Wayne 0 
Cincinnati 21— Tulsa 21 
Coe 34 Cornell (la.) 12 
Detroit 7—0kla. ASM 7 
Drake 40— Bradley 7 
Heidelberg 34— Baldwin- 
Wallace 0 

Ind. 20— Northwestern 14 
John Carroll 32— EdinboroO 
Kansas St. 9— Iowa St. 7 

FAR WEST 

Colo. A&M 26— Utah St. 9 
Cot. P»e. 14— San Jose St. 7 
Denver 33— Brig. Young 0 
Montana 19— N. Mexico 14 
Mont. St 20— WesL St. 6 
Oregon St. 14— Wash. SL 6 


Kent 39-Marshall 6 
Miami (0.) 34— Ohio U. 7 
Michigan 14 — Minnesota 13 
Michigan St. 21 — Illinois 7 
Millikin 19— L. Forest 13 
Nebraska 18— Missouri 12 
Notre Dame 22 Purdue 7 
Ohio State 26-W.sc. 16 
Ohio Wes. 20— Oberlin 14 
Oklahoma 56 — Colorado 21 
SMU 33- Kansas 14 
Wabash 37— Sewanee 0 
Wash. (St. L.) 26— Western 
Michigan 14 

Xavier 26— Youngstown 0 


Portland St. 18-Ore. T. 14 
S. Calif. 33-Cafif. 6 
Stanford 7 - Washington 7 
UCLA 33— Iowa 13 
Whitworth 48— Br. Col. 0 
Wyoming 23-Utah 13 


NATIONAL FOOTBALL LEAGUE 


W-4; L-l 
Pet. : .800 

1. Pittsburgh 

W-4; L-l 
Pet.: .800 


1. Los Angeles 

W-4; L-l 
Pet.: .800 

2 W^3*"l5 ,V 

Pet.: .600 


Detroit 

24-13 

Cleveland 

10-41 


EASTERN CONFERENCE 

3. Washington Baltimore 

W-3; 1-2 14-13 

Pet.: .600 

4. Chicago Cards Philadelphia 

W-2; L-2; T-l 24-24 

Pet.: .500 

WESTERN CONFERENCE 

2. Baltimore Washington 

W-3; L-2 13-14 

Pet.: .600 

4. Chicago Bears San Francisco 

W-2; L-3 34-23 

Pet.: .400 


6. New York 
W-l; L-4 
Pet.; .200 


4. Son Francisco 

W-2; L-3 
Pet.: .400 
6. Detroit 
W-0; L-5 
Pet.: .000 


Chicago Cards 

24-24 

Pittsburgh 

17-19 


Chicago Bears 
23-34 

Los Angeles 
13-24 


OTHER RESULTS FOR THE RECORD 


AUTO RACING 

EARL M0TTES. Hayward. Calif.. 25-mile Bill Vuko- 
vich Memorial midget race, in 29:45.81, Fresno. Calif. 
BOXING 

ISAAC LOGART. 10-round decision over Gil Turner, 
middleweights. New York. 

ARTIE TOWNE. 10-round split decision over Milo 
Savage, middleweights, New York. 

RAUL (Raton) MACIAS, 10-round decision over 
Cecil Schoonmaker, bantamweights, Corpus Christi. 
Tex. (nontitle). 

LEO ESPINOSA. 10-round decision over Robetto 
Castro, bantamweights. Buenos Aires. 

PASCUAL PEREZ. 10-round decision over Danny 
Kid, ttyweights, Buenos Aires (nontitle). 

TANNY CAMPO, 10-round decision over Johnny 
Ortega, flyweights, San Francisco. 

DICK (Kid) HOWARD. 10-round split decision over 
Orlando Zulueta. lightweights. Halifax. Nova Scotia. 
SAMMY WALKER, 6-round TK0 over Jesse Turner, 
middleweights, Holyoke. Mass. 

DAVEY MOORE, 2-round K0 over Nat (Killer) Jackson, 
lightweights. New Orleans. La. 

IRELAND, over United States. 8-4, amateur tourna- 
ment, Dublin. 


ib show. Albany, N.Y. 


FISHING 

JOE BAILEY, Oklahoma City. Okla., Texas Tarpon 
Rodeo. Port Aransas, Tex. 


FOOTBALL 

(Canadian 8ig Four) 
Montreal 43-Toronto 12 


Hjrnr/fon 22-Ottawa 12 


GOLF 

U.S. RYDER CUP TEAM, over U.S. challenge team, 
$12,500 tournament. Midland. Tex. 

JIM TOM BLAIR, Jelterson City. Mo., over Eddie 
Merrins, Meridian, Miss., 8 and 7. Southwest States 
Amateur Tournament, Fort Smith, Ark. 

HARNESS RACING 

LORD STEWARD: $15,000 Greyhound trot. 1 m.. by 
3/4 length, in 2:03 2/5, Brandywine Raceway. Wil- 
mington, Del. Dick Williams, driver. 

IRISH: $12,400 Westchestar pace. I m.. by nose, in 
2:03 1/5, Yonkers Raceway. N.Y., Eddie Cobb, driver. 
ALTA R00. $13,600 Hilltop trot, l m., by 3 lengths, 
in 2:09. Yonkers Raceway, N.Y., David Bowser, driver. 


HOCKEY 

Natl. Hockey League 

1. Montreal Boston Chicago 

W-5; L-l ; T-l 2-3 6-0 

Pts.: 11 

2. Now York Toronto Chicago 

W-4; L-3; T-0 6-2, 2-3 5-4 

Pts.: 8 

2. Boiton Montreal Detroit 

W-3; L-2; T-2 3-2 0-0 

Pts.: 8 

4. Chicago Detroit Montreal New York 

W-2; L-4; T-2 2-2 0-6 4-5 

Pts.: 6 

4. Detroit Chicago Boston 

W-2; L-3; T-2 2-2 0-0 

Pts.; 6 

6. Toronto New York 

W-2; L-5; T-l 2-6. 3-2 

Pts.: 5 

HORSE RACING 

DUC DE FER: $30,150 Interborough Handicap. 6 f., 
by 3 lengths, in 1:11 4/5, Jamaica. N.Y., Don Brum- 
field up. 

COUNTERMAND: $30,700 Mayflower Stakes. I m. 70 
yards, by 3/4 length, in 1:43 3/5. at Suffolk Downs, 
East Boston. Mass., Arnold Kirkland up. 

SPRING BOY: $25,000 Anita King Handicap. 1 m.. by 
nose, in 1:37 1/5, Bay Meadows, San Mateo, Calif., 
Rogelio Trejos up. 

CHEVATION $24,350 New York Handicap (turf), 
Itt m., by 5 lengths, in 2:244/5, Belmont Park, N.Y.. 
Eric Guerin up. 

MODERN PENTATHLON 

(Riding, fencing, shooting — two events remaining) 
HUNGARY 7,077 points; Switzerland. 6,368.5; Russia 
6.134.5; Sweden 6.108; Rumania 5.849.5; Czechoslo- 
vakia 5,745.5; United States 5,582.5, Macolin, Swit- 

POLO 


RODEO 

CALIFORNIA POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTE, Northwest 
Intercollegiate Tournament, Moscow, Idaho. 


SOCCER 

(Olympic qualifying matches) 

BULGARIA, over Great Britain, 2-0. Sofia; RUSSIA, 
FRANCE, 2-2 tie. Moscow. 
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The Question: 

Is the dog 
really man’s 
best friend? 


HAROLD M. FLORSHEIM, Chicago 

President, Florsheim 


“One of the best. He 
never questions your 
motives, is there when 
you want his company 
and is content to lie at 
your feet until your 
mood changes. A dog’s friendship is so loyal 
that it has been called ‘blind.’ He has 
even been known to lick the hand that 
beats him.” 




“It depends on the 
man. For me, my dog 
and horse are equally 
good friends. Bullet, 
my German shepherd, 
is a close companion. 
When I’m on the road, I know he will pro- 
tect my wife and kids. And of course Trig- 
ger and Trigger Jr., my horses, give me that 
homey feeling when I’m away from home.” 


ALBERT R. MULLEN, Great Notch, N.J. 



“Yes. He’s the only one 
who will lick my hand 
at 7:30 in the morning 
when I was supposed 
to be home for dinner 
the night before at 
7:30. My wife was up as I quietly opened 
the door with that typical married-man, 
hang-dog look. A dog won't bite the hand 
that feeds it. A wife will. True?” 



"Are you kidding? Just 
look at the condition 
of the streets in any 
city. Some years ago, 
some New Yorkers 
thought it would be a 
good idea if no new licenses were issued. 
Current licenses would continue, but no new 
ones, so in years New York would be free of 
dogs. Nothing ever came of it. Too bad.” 


PETER DONALD, New York 



“He really is. A dog 
is always ready with 
affection, charm, en- 
tertainment, a fairly 
modest hunger and al- 
most the same license 
fee as a bride, with fewer dividends expects 
ed. As a social contact a dog is without 
peer. Sure, a dog is man’s best friend — par- 
ticularly if people won’t have you.” 


CD CONNOR. Longmeadow, Mats. 

Textile machinery ex- 
ecutive 


“It appears so. Few 
dare speak out against 
dogs. President Roose- 
velt said: ‘I think I 
have a right to resent 
. . . libelous state- 
ments about my dog.’ Vice-President Nix- 
on, on the pan for alleged improper use of 
his ‘expense fund,’ gained sympathy by af- 
fectionately describing his dog on TV." 



MARTIN W. SWITHINBANK 

Eltham, England 
TV producer 


“ Y es. A dog is the only 
one who will go for a 
walk in sleet or rain 
or when everyone else 
is fagged out and won’t 
take a stroll with you. 
Conversely, when you, yourself, are indis- 
posed, the dog has his own reasons for tak- 
ing you out. Then you get beneficial exercise 
in spite of yourself.” 



JERRY BURROW, New Haven, Conn. 



"There have been times 
when I’ve doubted it. 
A friend was surprised 
in her home by a sneak 
thief. She hid while he 
ransacked the living 
room. Her big, brave dog just wagged his 
tail and licked the man’s hand. Before the 
thief left, he went to the refrigerator and 
fed the dog two prize lamb chops.” 


SPORTS ILLUSTRATED 



CAMILLE DUCRAUX, Paris and New York 
Restaurateur 


“It’s a 50-50 friend- 
ship. Man is certainly 
dog’s best friend. Wit fl- 
out love and breed- 
ing, dogs would be un- 
friendly mongrels. My 
dog really talks to me. When I’m in a hurry 
and can’t walk him, he just looks at me with 
tearful eyes. He wouldn’t eat when I went to 
France. They had Co ship him to me.” 



WALTER H. JOHNSON JR., New York 



“He certainly is. Only 
a dog evaluates and 
accepts a man for his 
basic qualities. His af- 
fection is uninfluenced 
I by money, prestige or 
other superficial things. On this premise a 
dog is certainly man's best friend. Neither 
danger nor hardship can prompt him to 
desert his master.” 


GEORGE THOMAS CULLEN, Providence, R.l. 

Manager, Sheraton 
Biltmore Hotel 


“It depends on the dog 
owner. If he's a man 
whom people don’t like 
and who shrinks from 
their company, a dog 
can be his best friend. 
nly one who will tolerate 
him. Conversely, a dog on a leash is often 
a good introduction. Many men have met 
their wives that way.” 



The dog is the c 


NEXT WEEK: 



Tin- International Jumping Events at the great National Horse Shows, 
here and in Europe, are among the thousands of championship sports 
events in all fields that are timed annually by Longines, the world’s most 
honored watch. Discriminating men and women make Longines watches 
their own for the same reason that national and international sports 
associations name Longines as official watch — outstanding superiority. 
In almost a century of competitions at the Great Government 
Observatories, Longines has established many records, won countless 
prizes, citations and awards. The Longines record is unsurpassed. 
A Longines watch is a matchless personal possession; a gift of highest 
prestige. Your Longines -Wittnauer Jeweler will be honored to serve you. 


Why are small towns and 
cities usually better foot- 
ball towns than New York? 
(Asked at the New York 
Touchdown Clubl 


Watches illustrated— For him, Longines Marathon “A” Automatic— a completely- 
satisfying , all-purpose watch. It’s self-winding, waterproof *, shock-resistant, with 
sweep second hand, $105. For her, Longines Sportswoman “A”— a sophisticated 
little watch, perfect for informal occasions. Waterproof*, shock-resistant, $79.50. 

•as long as crystal, stem and back are intact 

LONGINES 

THE WORLD’S MOST HONORED WATCH 
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TIP FROM THE TOP 



Particularly for 
the average golfer 


from rip Arnold, Cherry Hills Country Club, Denver, Colo. 


One of the prime fundamentals of golf which every player at- 
tempts to put into practice is to keep his eye on the ball. How- 
ever, there is the average golfer — and he is countless — who, while 
keeping his eyes fixed on the ball, does not reap the benefits he 
should because he moves his head. In the correct address and 
swing, the head should always be held steady, of course, for 
when a golfer moves it, he throws his balance off and subtracts 
altogether from the soundness of his swing. 

What, then, is the best way to go about anchoring your head 
so that it will remain in a steady position throughout the swing? 
The key move is dropping your chin, relaxing your neck and 
letting your chin fall until it practically forms a double chin. 
From this position you may get the feeling that you are looking 
at the ball from the top of your eyes, almost as if you were 
peering over the top of the rims of a pair of spectacles — and 
this is precisely the feeling you should get. One additional point: 
keep your eye on the back of the ball. If you stay with this 
position until it becomes second nature, you will learn for your- 
self how vast the difference is when you keep your eye on the 
ball and keep your head firmly anchored. 



NEXT WEEK: NOBEL CHALFANT ON OVERSTUDYING PUTTS 
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Everything to keep you safe 


1. Nygen® Cord Blowout Protection 

2. Perfected Puncture Sealing 

3. Positive Air-Lock at Rim 






Only General has Nygen 
Cord — Pound for pound, 
stronger than steel cables. 


15,000 cross-tread “squee- 
gees” add cat’s-paw sure- 
ness for quick, safe stops. 


Listen fo General Tire Sports Time with Harry Wismer on Mutual Radio 



New idea keep_s slides in sharp focus! 


The new TDC Deluxe Model D is a happy projec- 
tor choice for performance-minded slide fans. Its 
Airflow case with exclusive Wind Tunnel Cooling 
prevents slides from ‘'popping” out of focus. With 
tray-loading changer, $74.75. 

300 -watt lamp, potverful blower • anti -reflection 
baffles in mount of coated 5-inch f/3.5 lens • roller- 
bearing focusing • See your dealer or write for details. 



HONORARY ACADEMY AWARD 1954 

To Bell & Howdl for 47 Years 
of Pioneering Contributions to 
the Motion Picture Industry 


Bell&Howell 

Dept. S-8 • Chicago 45, Illinois 
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TED WILLIAMS WEARS A ROLEX 

Already an immortal, though still dominant 
in the game . . . Ted Williams' legendary baseball 
achievements have been accomplished 
through keen sight, constant 
practice, and an inherent sense of timing. 

His records as a fisherman, as numerous 

as those established on the diamond, 

attest to the reasons for success 

of the fishing equipment company which 

bears his name. In these endeavors, 

and during his Marine Pilot days over 

the South Pacific and in Korean 

skies . . . timing has been a vital asset . . . 

It is for such leaders of sport . . . 
and industry too . . . that 
Rolex Chronometers arc available. 


Style 6585 
This masterpiece of 
functional styling is 
one of the incomparable 
chronometers by Rolex. 

Its 25-jewel "Perpetual" 
movement and imported 
14kt. gold water-proof 
"Oyster" ease assure 
precision time. The Red Seal 
identifies each Rolex 
Chronometer as having been 
awarded an OFFICIAL timing 
certificate obtained 
only after having passed the 
rigid accuracy standards of a 
Swiss Government Testing Station 
or Observatory. $315-00 FTI; 
matching fitted bracelet available. 

OFFICIAL TIMEPIECE PANAGRA. 


Send for 

The Man’s Watch", 


i catalog of five outstanding Rolex Chronometers. 


ROLEX 



PRODUCERS OF MORE OFFICIALLY CERTIFIED CHRONOMETERS THAN ALL OTHER WATCH FACTORIES COMBINED 

THE AMERICAN ROLEX WATCH CORPORATION . 580 FIFTH AVENUE • NEW YORK 19, N. Y. 
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SPORTS 


EVENTS & 
DISCOVERIES 


Spoof on a high plane • Tennis market quotations 
from down under • Far-flung Yankees • Word from 
an old yachting friend • Fight judge flunks math 


RUSSIANS OVER CHICAGO 

T he best-loved short story in Chi- 
cago at the moment has to do with 
the sightseeing flight of the visiting 
Soviet housing experts over that city 
the other day. 

As the plane moved up the Lake 
Michigan shoreline after a look at the 
giant planned suburb of Park Forest far 
to the south, the Russians gawked at 
the sailboats, cruisers and yachts tied 
up at Jackson Park Harbor, just to the 
southeast of the University of Chicago. 

“Ah,” exclaimed I. K. Kozuilia, Rus- 
sia’s minister of city and urban con- 
struction and leader of the visiting fire- 
men, “the Chicago fishing fleet!” 

“Nope,” said the Chicagoan at his 
elbow. “Yachts of the workers.” 

TWO IN THE BUSH 

J ACK Kramer, who says Lewis Hoad 
and Ken Rosewall had signed an 
agreement to turn pro (pending their 
lawyers’ approval) when they left the 
United States, has now discovered that 
two birds in hand are better than two 
in the Australian bush. 

For, once the young Davis Cup he- 
roes reached home, Kramer was fight- 
ing a losing battle— and in the end was 
routed by vastly superior forces. 

The tide began to turn the afternoon 
Captain Harry Hopman and Hoad 
stepped off their big Constellation at 
Sydney’s Mascot Airport proudly bear- 
ing the Holy Grail of Australian ten- 
nis: the Davis Cup. Joined by team- 
mates Rosewall and Rex Hartwig, who 
had arrived earlier, they were cheered 


by hundreds of their countrymen, pa- 
raded through the streets of Sydney 
for the adulation of 50,000 more and 
given a tumultuous reception presided 
over by the lord mayor. It was then 
Kramer might have received his first 
warning that all was not well with his 
dreams of a $500,000 world tour. “I 
hope,” a sentiment-choked Hoad told 
the assembled thousands, "that if we 
ever lose the Davis Cup again that I 
might be a member of the team to go 
over and try to get it back.” 

This was the signal for the Dunlop 
Co. (which pays Hoad about $4,500 
a year) to begin to talk about job 
security and advancement; and for 
Slazengers Proprietary Limited and 


Jack Kramer, disappointed but philosoph- 
ical over his failure to sign Australia’s Lew 
Hoad and Ken Rosewall to $50,000 pro 
tennis contracts, went about the business 
of deciding who would play opposite Tony 
Trabert on this year’s world tour. The top 
candidates for the three vacant spots: Pan- 
cho Gonzales, Pancho Segura, Jack (“I 
may lack color but I can still hit that 
ball”) Kramer. 

Doris Hart, who wasn’t offered anything 
like $50,000, ended her amateur career 
which included two U.S. singles champion- 
ships and a triple victory at Wimbledon in 
1951, turned pro to teach at Miami Beach’s 
Flamingo Hotel. 

Bert Bell, National Football League com- 
missioner, denied again he was worried 
over Canadian player raids but took a 
big step to protect the league’s interest 
in this year’s crop of college stars just 


the Carnation Co. (which will co- 
sponsor Rosewall for nearly $6,000) 
to speak of a future executive’s job. 
There was also talk about sending the 
tennis twins on an all-expense-paid 
tour around the world— as amateurs. 
"Don’t sell yourself cheap,” the Aus- 
tralian press told Hoad and Rosewall. 
Turn down the $50,000 offered now— 
they were told— win a few more tour- 
naments and then be in a position to 
command the top price of almost 
$75,000 Tony Trabert got. 

After it was all over, and both 20- 
year-olds had decided to remain— at 
least for another year— on the side of 
amateurism, Australia and the Davis 
continued on next page 


the same: for the first time in history the 
NFL player draft will be held in November. 

Branch Rickey, 73 and unsuccessful at 
the end of his five-year plan to build the 
Pittsburgh Pirates into a winner, stepped 
down as general manager but refused to 
admit defeat. “I am going to quit punching 
a clock,” he said, "but by no means am I 
retiring. I’ll continue to work for the Pirates 
until they win a pennant — and that’s com- 
ing sooner than a lot think.” 

Career Boy, with a victory in the Garden 
State Trial, and Needles, who ripped off 
a sizzling workout the same day, moved 
up as favorites for Saturday’s $300,000 
Garden State Stakes. Other strong con- 
tenders in the race expected to unscram- 
ble the 2-year-old picture: Comedian Lou 
Costello’s Bold Bazooka, which ran well 
but tired to finish fourth in the trial, 
and Nail, winner of the Belmont Futurity. 


CURRENT WEEK & WHAT’S AHEAD 
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EVENTS & DISCOVERIES 

continued from page 11 

Cup, the Sydney Morning Herald ex- 
plained: “They have merely been 
persuaded— in one case by weighty 
commercial argument — that the mo- 
ment is not yet opportune for them 
to turn.” 

STILL CHAMPIONS 

Tt took only a matter of moments 

last week to accomplish an entente 
cordiale between those sovereign insti- 
tutions, the New York Yankees and 
the Japanese Empire. Although the 
Yanks arrived at Tokyo International 
Airport in a driving rainstorm they 
were surrounded by throngs of photog- 
raphers, flower girls, screeching young- 
sters and cheering fans as soon as they 
stepped from the two DC-6s which had 
brought them from Honolulu. All 69- 
players, wives, coaches, owners and 
Manager Casey Stengel — were paraded 
through the city in decorated jeeps and 
open cars, while great crowds showered 
them with confetti and ticker tape, 
called for autographs and tied up 
traffic for a full 40 minutes. 

The Yanks reciprocated with a will. 
They appeared on the stage of a down- 
town theater and, while firecrackers 
popped and the audience cheered, 
lobbed dozens of soft rubber baseballs 
into the crowd. The next day, while 
working out at Kawasaki stadium be- 
tween Tokyo and Yokohama, they hit 
balls into the stands and over the 
fences as mementos for scrambling 
crowds of fans. “I hope,” said Manager 
Stengel to Japanese sportswriters (who 
still talk of Babe Ruth with awe), 
“some day to have a Japanese player 
on the Yankees. It would be good for 
baseball and Japan and the Yankees.” 
The spectators at the Yanks’ first game 
with the professional Tokyo Orions 
were delighted with Kazuhiro Ya- 
mauchi who hit a home run off Tommy 
Byrne, but seemed even more set up 
by the fact that the Yanks won 10-2. 

What did the Japanese think of the 
Brooklyn Dodgers? “The Yankees,” 
stated one newspaper firmly, "are still 
the champs to Japanese baseball fans.” 

THE SLEEPING GIANT 

rpHE summer sailing season is over. 

And it has ended, as in every year 
since 1937, without the most thrilling 
spectacle in the yachting world — a de- 
fense of the America’s Cup (see 19th 
Hole). Seventeen times from the first 
meeting in 1851 to Harold Vanderbilt’s 


sweep in Ranger over Thomas Sop- 
with’s Endeavor II in 1937, yachtsmen 
in England and America built the tall- 
est, fastest and inevitably the most 
beautiful boats in the world and sent 
them against each other in offshore 
races. The fact that England never 
managed to win even one of her tries 
hardly seemed to deter British chal- 
lengers, nor did it deter Americans 
from spending vast sums on the giant 
J-Boats to make sure that England 
never won. Harold K. Vanderbilt’s bill 
for Ranger was $300,000. If anything, 
Ranger looked even more expensive. 
Her duraluminum mast towered 165 



feet over the water, her 135-foot hull 
tapered to 87 feet on the waterline, 
and her graceful underwater curves 
swept down to a keel that held 110 
tons of lead. 

Unhappily, the later cup defenders 
were simply too much boat for any- 
thing but cup defenses. When World 
War II began, Ranger and her surviv- 
ing sisters in the U.S. were broken up 
for their metal. In England, the En- 
deavor II suffered an even worse fate. 
An American yachtsman, in England 
last summer for Cowes Week, made a 
special pilgrimage to see what could be 
fairly called the finest yacht in Eng- 
land’s history. 

“She was lying on the mud flats at 
low tide near Southampton,” he re- 
called a few days ago. “None of her 
sticks were on. There was a little shack 
on the deck. A family washing hung 
out above decks. It was a sad sight.” 



SUCCESS IN DUCK SHOOTING 

This is the way, 

So I have heard — 

Toss lasso on neck, 

Then lead the bird. 
—Barney Hutchison 


Indeed it was. This same man, how- 
ever, was dead against building more 
Rangers and Endeavors: “Some people 
are talking about a cup revival in terms 
of the J-Boat. I think they are crazy. 
When not racing, the J-Boat has no 
value at all. Besides, sailing is going in 
the opposite direction from the J-Boat 
idea” (?.«., toward more practical, all- 
round boats). 

“They might try it in International 
One-Designs and Six-Meters. I person- 
ally feel inclined to start over again 
with a new cup rather than let the 
America’s Cup be raced for by Six- 
Meters.” 

Says Rod Stephens, a member of the 
yacht designing and brokerage firm of 
Sparkman & Stephens, Inc.: “The cup 
should be raced for only by the biggest 
boats. Maybe they could draw up plans 
for a new class to combine the ocean 
racer with the J-Boat, so that a cup 
boat could be kept as a useful cruising 
vessel like Baruna or Bolero.” 

Against the fact that the 73-foot, 
ocean-cruising Bolero is currently for 
sale because no one wants to bear the 
expense of racing her, Stephens had 
this to say: “If it was announced that 
the cup would be run by ocean racers 
of Bolero’s size, she would be sold be- 
fore sundown.” 

THE LONG. LONG COUNT 

rpHE equal ease with which Jimmy 

Carter could win or lose the light- 
weight championship of the world was 
one of boxing's great marvels until the 
other night in Cincinnati when it was 
overshadowed by the longest count 
boxing has seen since Tunney beat 
Dempsey at Chicago. 

Carter lost a decision to Champion 
Wallace (Bud) Smith. Whether it was 
a unanimous decision or split remains, 
however, in doubt. Two of the three 
Cincinnati judges scored it for Smith, 
who thus retained his championship. 
What made the fight more weird than 
Carter’s in-and-out record (he had won 
and lost this same championship three 
times) was the dissenting opinion of 
Judge Joe Blink, a stubborn, gray- 
haired man of perhaps limited clerical 
aptitude. Judge Blink, struggling with 
the task of totting up two columns of 
15 numbers apiece, was the last to turn 
in his card. He handed it up to Ref- 
eree Tony Warndorf, who looked at it, 
snickered and handed it back. Judge 
Blink’s arithmetic gave 94 points to 
Carter, 90 to Smith. That would have 
seemed reasonable enough in a 10- 
round bout but this was a champion- 
ship, 15-round affair and, under the 
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10-points-per-round system, a higher 
total was indicated. 

Judge Blink hunched his shoulders 
over the task again, while a national 
TV audience waited and wondered. 

. It took six additional minutes for 
Judge Blink to come up with a new 
addition, this one announced as 140- 
140, or draw. Television winked out 
hastily on the scene. Millions went to 
bed believing that two judges had 
voted for Smith, while the third, Blink, 
had scored it a draw. 

Smith was cheerfully accepting this 
split decision when Commissioner Paul 
D. Cain broke the news that someone 
had thought to check Judge Blink’s 
addition. Just to be absolutely certain. 
And it came out, Cain said, that the 
figures actually added up to 144 for 
Smith, 140 for Carter. Thus, he held, 
the decision was unanimous for Smith. 
The card was checked again and it did 
add up to a unanimous victory for 
Smith but by a score of 143-139. Or 
thereabouts. 

Joe Blink, apprised of this, snorted. 

“I voted for Carter, 144 to 140,” he 
said firmly, as befits a man expressing 
a clear-cut conviction. 

CUSTER’S SECOND STAND 

J ulius Helfand, an obstinate man, 
has resumed his continuing inquiry 
into boxing’s ways and, as when he 
left off just before the Moore-Marciano 
fight, has yet to discover a member of 
the mysterious managerial clan— the 
International Boxing Guild and its 
subservient subsidiary, the New York 
Boxing Guild — who knows anything 
about Guild operations or is willing to 
admit he does. Still and all, the less the 
managers have chosen to reveal about 
their organizations, the more they have 
disclosed. Thus: 

Questioning three suspended mana- 
gers who previously had refused to 
testify, Helfand brought out that the 
Guild, despite bylaws which exclude 
all but licensed managers, has both 
officers and members who are not li- 
censed, as in the case of Max Wax- 
man, New York Guild president, and 
not managers, as in the case of Billy 
Brown, New York matchmaker for the 
International Boxing Club (James D. 
Norris, president). The boxing com- 
mission chairman developed further 
that managers customarily do not keep 
bank accounts but a chary preference 
for cash transactions, as in the case 
of his three witnesses— Constantine 
(Custer) D’Amato, acting president 
of the New York Guild and manager 
of Floyd Patterson; Bobby Melnick, 


manager of Ralph (Tiger) Jones; and 
Bobby Nelson, manager of no one in 
particular at the moment. 

D’Amato, nicknamed Cus, a white- 
haired man with a gift for smooth- 
sounding homily, gave insight into the 
managerial view of fighters during a 
discussion of the just-resolved impasse 
between V'ince Martinez, grounded wel- 
terweight, and Honest Bill Daly, In- 
ternational Guild treasurer and recent- 
ly resumed manager of Martinez (SI, 
Oct. 17). When Daly’s contract expired 
Martinez refused to renew for a time 
and during that period could get no 
profitable fights. D’Amato sided with 
Daly on the issue. 

"Isn’t a boxer a free citizen?” Hel- 
fand asked. 

“Yes, generally speaking, I think,” 
D’Amato replied, with a judicious bob 
of his head. Then he added mysteri- 
ously, “So far as he functions as a 
fighter.” As to Martinez: “I consider 
him a detriment to boxing.” As to 
Daly: “I would rather not comment. 
I don’t have to deal with Martinez 
every day.” 

Melnick, following the pattern set 
by D’Amato, who did not know the 
name of the Guild’s bank though he 
signed some of its checks, also was 
signally ignorant of Guild affairs. A 
member of the executive board, he 
could not remember whether Guild of- 
ficers were elected or achieved their 
status spontaneously. 

Nelson, who from time to time has 
met with Frank Carbo over a cup of 
coffee at Jack Dempsey’s restaurant 
and has known the hoodlum gambler 


"for 20 years or so” without ever dis- 
cussing fights with him, confirmed that 
Frank Ippolito, a lightweight, had 
come under his managerial wing after 
opportune release from contractual ob- 
ligations to a non-Guild manager. Soon 
thereafter Nelson was walking along 
Eighth Avenue when who should pop 
up but Eddie Coco, a notoriously quick- 
triggered hoodlum now serving a life 
term for the wanton murder of a Flor- 
ida car washer. Coco, he said, dropped 
one chill hint: “If you’re going to be 
the manager I want you to know that 
this [Ippolito] is my nephew.” 

Helfand will continue his inquiry 
this week, he said, and also will soon 
take up the matter of Bill Daly’s sus- 
pension, but as a separate entity. 

THE DODGERS’ DOME 

A strange alliance has brought to- 
gether W alter O’M alley, president 
of the Brooklyn Dodgers, a score of 
graduate students at Princeton’s 
School of Architecture and R. Buckmin- 
ster Fuller, a man who has purged him- 
self of all worldly ambitions save one: 
to remake the face of the earth. This 
project has lately been expanded to in- 
clude a new ball park for the Dodgers. 

Mr. Fuller, a white-haired, crew-cut 
man of 60, built along the lines of a jar 
of yogurt, says that Mr. O’Malley is 
solely responsible for bringing the Dodg- 
ers into the picture. Having followed 
Mr. Fuller’s distinguished career as a 
designer of igloolike geodesic struc- 
tures, Mr. O’Malley one day leaned 
continued on next page 



“I ivanl that splinter, Doc — it’s part of the Georgia Tech goal post .’ 
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back in his chair and dictated a two- 
page, single-spaced letter in which he 
proposed that Mr. Fuller give thought 
to a domed stadium for Brooklyn. Mr. 
Fuller was already conditioned to the 
idea of taking his theories into the 
field of baseball. Previously he had 
been approached by an owner of the 
Denver, Colo, ball club and had given 
him some ideas about the kind of ball 
park Mr. O’Malley had in mind. “The 
Denver guy,” said Mr. Fuller in a 
scientific tone, “did not have that kind 
of dough to spend.” Later, Mr. Fuller 
was consulted by planners of a stadium 
for Minneapolis. For the latter, Mr. 
Fuller pulled out all stops on his imag- 
ination, and the Minneapolis crowd, 
at last report, was still reeling. 

At the time of Mr. O’Malley’s pro- 
posal, Mr. Fuller was preparing to de- 
liver his annual lectures at Princeton’s 
School of Architecture. He invited the 
20-odd graduate students to assist him 
in constructing a model of the stadium 
(it could contain a 30 story building) 
he envisioned for Brooklyn. The Prince- 
ton scholars were delighted with the 
idea and pitched into the building of 
the model with zest. Two of them went 
a step further: they chose the Dodgers’ 
Dome and its related problems (traffic, 
parking, etc.) for their theses. 

Over a luncheon table the other day, 
Mr. Fuller was called upon to explain 
what a domed, all-weather stadium 
would do to the old-fashioned concept 
of baseball— peanuts and cracker jack, 
fresh air and sunshine and that sort of 
thing. 

Mr. Fuller promptly took a sugar 
bowl, emptied it and turned it upside 
down and then, likening the action of 
air currents to a doughnut, explained 
that the domed stadium would be self- 
ventilating, cooler on hot days, warmer 
on cold days, the sunshine better than 
ever through the translucent plastic 
skin of the dome. The grass would grow 
greener and nature would be improved 
upon in every way. The Dodgers, he 
admitted, would be on their own. 

The Princeton model has been com- 
pleted. When Mr. O’Malley returns 
from a vacation and Mr. Fuller com- 
pletes a lecture tour, they will put 
their domes — that is to say, heads — 
together and decide on the next step. 

MORE VIOLATE HUSKINGS 

H erewith, for readers who started 
Professor Howard Chace’s fram- 
mis-style fable of the farmer’s daughter 


last week, is what Chace calls Pot 
II— Moan-late an Roaches: 

Violate worse jest wile aboard Hairy, 
hoe worse jester pore form bore firming 
adjourning form. Sum pimple set debt 
Hairy Parkings dint half gut since, but- 
ter hatter gut dispossession an hay 
worse medley an luff wet Violate. In- 
fect, Hairy wandered toe merrier, butter 
worse toe skirt toe aster. 

Wan gnat Hairy an Violate war set- 
ting honor Huskings’ beck perch inner 
moan-late, holing hens. 

“O Hairy,” crate Violate, “jest 
locket debt putty moan! Arsenate 
rheumatic?” 

“Yap,” inserted Hairy, lurking adder 
moan. 

“0 Hairy,” contingent Violate, 
“jest snuff doze flagrant orders comb- 
ing firmer putty rat roaches inner floor 
guarding! Conjure small doze orders, 
Hairy? Conjure small debt delesseria- 
ceous flagrancy?” 

“Yap,” set Hairy, snuffing lacquer 
haunting dug haunting fur rapids. 

“Lessen, Hairy,” whiskered Violate, 
“arm . . . arm oil-moist shore yore 
gut sum sing toe asthma. Denture half 
sum sing impertinent toe asthma, 
Hairy? Denture?” 

Pore Hairy, skirt oil-moist artifice 
wets, stuttered toe trample, butter 
poled ham-shelf toe-gadder an gargled: 

“Ark . . . yap, Violate . . . are gas 
... are gas are got sumsing. . . . O 
shocks, Violate!” 


“Gore earn, Hairy, gore earn!” en- 
cysted Violate, gadding impassioned. 
“Dun bay sore inhabited! Nor, den, 
watcher garner asthma?” 

"Wail, Violate, arm jester pore form 
bore, an dun half mush moaning . . .” 

“Hoe cars aboard moaning, Hairy? 
Pimple dun heifer bay retch toe gat 
merit, bought day order lack itch 
udder. Merit cobbles hoe lack itch 
udder gadder lung mush batter den 
udder cobbles hoe dun lack itch ud- 
der. Merit pimple order bay congen- 
ital, an arm shore. Hairy, debt wail 
bay furry congenital an contended, 
an, fur debt raisin, way dun heifer 
half mush moaning.” 

Furry lung, lung term disk harpy 
cobble set honor beck perch inner moan- 
late, holing hens an snuffing flagrant 
orders firmer floors inner floor guard- 
ing. Finely Violate set: 

“Bought lessen. Hairy— inner moan- 
ing yore gutter asthma fodder.” 

Radar, conjure gas wart hopping? 
Hairy aster fodder, hoe exploited wet 
anchor an setter larder furry bat warts. 
Infect, haze languish worse jest hobble. 
Yonder nor sorghum stenches wad disk 
stenchy oiled mouser lettuce dodder 
asepsis pore bore furry horsebarn. 
Hairy, shagging wetter motion, toll 
Violate water fodder hat set. 

“Dun bay disgorged,” set Violate. 
“Wail jest waiter wile. Pimple hoe 
wander gat merit gutter half passions.” 

(Necks weak: Pot III) 


SPECTACLE 

THE CAMDEN MINT 

Garden State Park, built in 1942 and yet the oldest modern 
track in New Jersey, is a model of imaginative U.S. progress 

During a comparatively short span of 13 years the race track pictured 
on the following pages has brought Eastern race goers most of the com- 
forts and conveniences which are normally expected by America’s largest 
paying spectator sports audience. Furthermore, Garden State, for 50 
days each spring and fall, has parlayed a far-reaching program of “rac- 
ing planned for pleasure” into a highly successful lure for many a horse- 
man and fan tired of waiting for changes at some of the outmoded 
tracks in neighboring New York. Over 40,000 fans show up at Garden 
State on big racing days, and at least that number — including visitors 
from coast to coast — are expected there this Saturday ( see page 19). 
Anyone flying over Garden State, with its crowds and rows of bright new 
cars, sees a reflection of U.S. prosperity as well as a U.S. preoccupation. 

PHOTOGRAPHS BY CHARLES E. ROTKIN 
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To Garden State's elegant mile track, five miles across the New Jersey line from Philadelphia, come many of the East’s 



biggest racing crowds to see the sport at its best. This week, Garden State presents the world’s richest 2-year-old stake 




Convenience for racing patrons is a Garden State trademark. Accessible by 
modern high-speed turnpikes, the track’s 16,000-car-capacity lots present a 
vividly contrasting color panorama of hardtops, convertibles, buses and taxis 



RICHEST RACE 
IN THE WORLD 


by WHITNEY TOWER 



T he acceptance by American horse- 
men of a stakes race worthy of clas- 
sic stature is usually a long process. 
The most startling exception in racing 
history is an event to be run off in 
New Jersey this week: the Garden 
State — at a mile and a sixteenth for 
2-year-olds. The stake is a new one, 
only in its third year, but so wealthy 
that by post time the gross value of the 
Garden State may conceivably reach 
the phenomenal sum of around $300,- 
000— or $50,000 more than Man o’ War 
earned in his entire career. The inven- 
tor of the Garden State is Vineland, 
N.J.’s imaginative Eugene Mori, track 
president. While shopping around in 
1952 for ideas to present a major race 
with genuine prestige value, Mori de- 
vised a plan that made good common 
sense: a race with futurity payment 
conditions that for the first time would 
send 2-year-olds over a distance of 
ground. The race would serve, to some 
extent, to separate the sprinters from 
the stayers. And not only could its re- 
sults assist in determining the 2-year- 
old championship, but they could be 
well used as a yardstick with which 
to measure the potential ability of the 
following season’s 3-year-olds. 

As the track’s part in putting over 
the new stake, Garden State puts up 
$100,000 in added money. The rest 
comes from the horsemen themselves: 
712 original nominations of $35 each 
last December; 532 further payments 
of $100 each last March; 241 further 
payments of $250 each last July— all 
of which added up, three months be- 
fore race day, to $238,370. Supplemen- 
tary nominations were then accepted 
at the staggering fee of $10,000 each — 
and this week owners eying the win- 
ner’s take-home check of about $160,- 
000 will be asked to ante up another 
$2,000 each to enter the starting gate. 

Winner of the first Garden State was 
Turn-to who, after winning the Fla- 
mingo the next February, was retired 


before he could fulfill his role as a 
Kentucky Derby favorite. Last fall, 
with the champion Nashua not en- 
tered, victory went to his archrival, 
Summer Tan. 

This year? 

The 2-year-olds from coast to coast 
have been described as an ordinary lot 
—in sharp contrast to the seasons when 
standouts such as Citation, Native 
Dancer or Nashua swept nearly every 
race of the campaign. But, if the cham- 
pion of the division may lack for the 
moment some of the all-winning glam- 
our of his predecessors, just the task of 
naming that champion may be the 
most difficult job in years. 

This week’s Garden State may settle 
it and, happily for those who thrive 
on wide-open races, the world’s richest 
horse race should be wide open. One 
leading candidate for the champion- 
ship, Swoon’s Son, is at home in Ken- 
tucky, but most of the others can be 
expected in the post parade. The race 
may develop into one of the best of 
the year despite the chronic complaint 
among horsemen that its large fields, 
circling two turns, often leave even 
the best horses without a reasonable 
chance to win. Here are some favorites 
worth watching: 

Needles, Florida-bred son of Ponder, 
winner of the Hopeful and Sapling who 
recently ran a 1:37 1/5 mile on the 
Garden State track. 

Career Boy, double stakes winner at 
Saratoga. Dislikes mud, usually makes 
a late run, like his sire Phalanx. 

Nail, winner of the Belmont Futurity 
in sloppy going. 

Bold Bazooka, owned by Comedian 
Lou Costello, equaled the world record 
of 1:03 1/5 for 5 H furlongs at Holly- 
wood Park. 

Prince John, a good record in Mid- 
west. 

So far, there is no Citation in the 
crowd. But the 1956 Kentucky Derby 
winner could be here. (e n p) 



CAREER BOY IS BRED TO CO A DISTANCE 



NEEDLES RAN FAST MILE AT CARDEN STATE 



BOLD BAZOOKA CARRIES WESTERN HOPES 
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by COLES PHINIZY 


AND TRADITION 

These were some of the stirring ingredients as Clemson and South Carolina U. met last 
week in a renewal of the state’s liveliest football rivalry. Incidentally, Clemson won 28-14 


I N the world of football, South Caro- 
lina can be roughly defined as a 
rather independent football kingdom 
bounded on one side by the Atlantic 
Ocean and on the other two sides by 
Duke University and Georgia Tech. 
Within this kingdom each autumn a 
number of minor colleges fight for 
minor honors. Furman University and 
The Citadel serve bravely as punching 
bags for bigger teams in the Southeast, 
and once each glorious October the 
state’s two big teams, Clemson and 
the University of South Carolina, 
meet to decide who is football king 
in Carolina. 

There are a half dozen reasons why 
this annual Clemson-South Carolina 
game, which captures the fancy of so 
many, should be a washout rather than 
a sellout. It is a midseason game, 
over and done with before the rest of 
the country has settled down to its 
hardest feuding. It is played on Thurs- 
day rather than Saturday. It is held 
within hog-calling distance of a state 
fair that offers as competition whirly 
rides and cotton candy, fat cattle and 
spangled dancing girls. It is played in 
a 35,000-capacity stadium that will not 
hold half the diehard followers of either 
team and in which the low seats slope 
back so much that in the heat of the 
game, when coaches, bench warmers 
and semi-official hangers-on are pranc- 
ing about, only a giraffe could see any- 
thing from the choice front seats. 

Traditional games, however, have a 
way of defying obvious drawbacks and 
flourishing because of their own pecul- 
iar charms. When Clemson meets South 
Carolina on the outskirts of the city 
of Columbia, alumni of both crowd 
in from all over the state, some of 
them bearing advice for the coaches 
and many bringing wives who want 
to see what sort of clothes the rest of 
South Carolina is wearing. Politicians 
come to be seen and possibly heard. 
There are a few traditional parties and 

Carolina frenzy reaches pregame cli- 
max at Columbia state capitol, where students 
burned 80-foot effigy of rival Clemson’s tiger. 


countless impromptu ones in which 
anyone becomes easily involved. In the 
two hours before game time the park- 
ing lot becomes a vast picnicking re- 
union. The lucky supporters who al- 
ready have tickets come out early in 
order to get parking spots near the 
stadium, where one stands a better 
chance of running into old friends. 
Many who do not have tickets come to 
enjoy the parking lot partying any- 
way, hoping vaguely that a -scalper 
might have a pair for the reasonable 
price ol $25. In the parking lot the car 
trunks are opened, the back flaps of 
station wagons lowered and the fried 
chicken and bourbon passed around. 

As the crowd slips around toward 
the stadium a man shouts wishfully, 
“I’ll give you a whole fried chicken for 
just one ticket.” 

Another man, cradling a large Ther- 
mos jug in his arms, waves him off, 
spies a Cadillac with a low license plate 
number and exclaims, “Jimmy Byrnes 
is here! Where’s Governor Byrnes?” 

“Byrnes isn’t governor,” an officer 
advises him. “Timmerman is govern or.” 

A lady squeals, brandishes a pimien- 
to sandwich and rushes across the traf- 
fic lane to embrace a friend of long 
ago. “Lord, Margaret, you haven’t 
changed a bit,” she gurgles. "You are 
Margaret, aren’t you?” 

“Why, hey!” shrills Margaret. “Yes, 
I’m Margaret. Why, you look just fine.” 

“You come looking for old friends,” 
observes Carolina Alumnus Ed Potter, 
“and you can’t remember first names.” 

A white-haired gentleman who is 
surely not a year over 70, walks by 
the north gate, pleading, “Doesn’t any- 
one have a ticket to sell an old Con- 
federate veteran?” This fancy bit of 
fraud fools no one. Few, in fact, pay 
much attention to it since most at the 
moment are watching with glazed fas- 
cination as a ticketless trio tries to 
scale the stadium wall. 

The cheerful man with the large 
Thermos jug is now pleading at the 
gate. “Look,” a guard reasons with 
him, “you can’t see Jimmy Byrnes or 
anybody in here without a ticket.” 


Just before game time the parking 
lot partying breaks up, with a hundred 
vague promises by everybody that 
everybody else come visit them real 
soon for a weekend and be sure to bring 
the children. The car trunks close, the 
parking lot empties, the stadium fills. 
Behind prancing cheerleaders the 
white-jerseyed Clemson Tigers burst 
onto the field from one corner of the 
stadium, and from the other corner 
the cheer-leaders and garnet-colored 
Gamecocks of South Carolina. 

As the kickoff whistle blows to start 
the game which will decide whether 
Clemson, as the smart money predicts 
this year, will lord it over South Caro- 
lina finally after six winless years, the 
undergraduates are winding up a cus- 
tomary half week of extracurricular 
feuding. During three nights of pranks 
and counterpranks, the Clemson raid- 
ers have broken through the South Car- 
olina defenses rather consistently, and 
the final score in extracurricular feuding 
continued on next page 


clemson freshman Joe Williams 
guards statue of founder with truncheon. 
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Christie Benet, backed up by a loaded 
pistol, mounted the wall, offered to 
fight any two Clemson Tigers and 
urged both sides to arbitrate. The two 
colleges did not clash — on the gridiron 
or anywhere else — tor six years. 

With the resumption of play in 1909, 
the “Big Thursday” game, as it has 
been known since the days when it was 
a corporate part of the state fair, be- 
came the most important 60 minutes 
of autumn madness in the state, reach- 
ing its maddest peak in 1946. 

That year counterfeit tickets were 
discovered, but too late. At game 
time there were 10,000 too many very 


continued from page 21 


runs something like this: for Clem- 
son, one 1955 Chevrolet captured from 
Gamecock raiders and pushed a half 
mile back to the campus, one stuffed 
Clemson Tiger with a 40-foot tail res- 
cued from the enemy before they could 
burn it, six enemy heads shaved and 
several enemy sidewalks and walls and 
one statue daubed with paint. South 
Carolinians do succeed in fashion- 
ing another Tiger effigy in time for their 
traditional Tiger burning on the State 
House steps. Beyond that, however, the 


Eisenhower movement in South Caro- 
lina, “college boys today are just as big 
damn fools as we were — tremendous en- 
thusiasm, tremendous energy.” 

It was in McKay’s day that the 
tremendous reserves of energy exploded 
violently and almost ruined a fine old 
tradition six years after it was born. 
Clemson College had been fostered by 
Pitchfork Ben Tillman, a Carolina gov- 
ernor with a great affection for the 
rural people and much disdain for 
the foppery which, as he saw it, had 
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clemson cheerleaders, whose female members wear the Carolina sponsors, local ladies serving as patron- 
colored, pleated skirts of their trade, keep the winners’ spirits soaring. esses of players, decorate sidelines with stylish costumes. 


Gamecocks fare poorly, shaving only 
two heads and getting through the 
Clemson roadblocks once but never far 
enough to touch a paintbrush to the 
heavily guarded statue of Tom Clem- 
son, the mining engineer (1807 1888) 
for whom the favorites are named. 

While some colleges decry such 
pranks in the dark of night, authorities 
in Carolina are inclined to view the 
prowling and painting of their students 
rather benignly — so long as the damage 
remains minor. “It only proves,” says 
Carolina Trustee Douglas McKay, a 
former Gamecock coach now better 
known as the chairman of the 1952 


contaminated thelong-established Uni- 
versity of South Carolina. Pitchfork 
Ben favored the new Clemson and let 
the older university shrivel. In the 
midst of an academic rivalry that was 
far from mellow the football rivalry be- 
gan in 1896. On the night of the 1902 
game, students brawled in the streets. 
Having lost the game and gotten, at 
best, a tie in the street brawling, the 
next night the Clemson cadets with 
guns and bayonets charged the cam- 
pus wall behind which the outnum- 
bered Carolinians crouched with make- 
shift weapons and a few shotguns and 
pistols. A Carolina assistant coach, 


irritated people on hand. They broke 
through the gates, sweeping one ticket 
taker back to the 50-yard line. When 
the ball was on one side of the 50, the 
people swarmed over the other half of 
the field. As is the smart custom of all 
Carolina politicians any year, James 
Byrnes, then Secretary of State, and 
the late Senator Maybank were in 
prominent box seats down front. They 
might as well have been in Grand 
Forks. For the first half they listened 
to the game on radio until room was 
made for them on the grass near the 
South Carolina bench. “People were 
all over,” recalls Clemson Coach Frank 
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Howard. “They were all over every- 
where. I couldn’t see much more of the 
game than punts going up in the air. I 
tried to send in a substitute, but 
I couldn’t get the boy through the 
crowd. It really grew very amusing, 
except that we lost.” 

Losing on Big Thursday has become 
especially humorless for all who played 
or rooted for Clemson in the years 
since the gates gave way. “This used 
to be just another game,” Coach How- 
ard noted as he moved with his Tigers 
down to the Big Thursday game last 
week. "We used to beat them and go 
on about our business, but it's sure 


Frank Howard better come with me.” 
In another three minutes, the Clem- 
son world was bright and cheery. As 
substitute Quarterback Charlie Bus- 
sey slipped back to pass, substitute 
End Willie Smith slanted fast toward 
the center of the field, got behind 
the Carolina secondary, outscrambled 
Halfback Carl Brazell and Quarter- 
back Mackie Prickett for the ball and 
ran free to the goal. Having packed 
away the touchdown lead the experts 
said they deserved, Clemson ran the 
score out to 21-0. Coach Tex Enright 
of South Carolina had hoped to match 
Clemson in the air, work the middle 


than a tie, Carolina tried an onside 
kick to get the ball. It misfired, and 
Clemson had to go only 48 yards for a 
fourth score to win 28-14. 

“I tell you,” said Clemson Rooter 
Phil O’Reilly to a restaurant room full 
of Carolinians quietly eating crow, 
“we’re coming down here every year 
and behave like this. That losing was 
sure hell.” Having spoken, Rooter 
O’Reilly waggled a stuffed tiger cub 
in the Carolina faces and quietly with- 
drew into the jubilant evening. 

It may be that Clemson will have 
only one more chance to descend on 
Columbia for victory on Big Thurs- 



Carolina coeds, full of the spirit of the old rivalry, hurry on 
to the field during half-time intermission to rally losers’ enthusiasm. 



CAROLINA touchdown, too little and too late, sends 
well-groomed sponsors into lather of joy for their players. 


turned around now.” Largely based 
on the solid beating Clemson gave 
Georgia and their creditable losing 
game against Rice three Saturdays 
ago, the experts this year were hang- 
ing a seven-point advantage around 
Coach Howard’s neck, a burden which 
he did not bear too cheerfully, since 
the experts have been picking Clem- 
son fairly consistently while South 
Carolina has been doing most of the 
winning in the past 10 years. 

“If we lose this one,” a Clemson man 
panted as the first Clemson offensive 
stalled in the opening three minutes, 
“I’m leaving town before dark. And 


to keep Clemson’s defense honest and 
beat them by running outside. How- 
ever, the Clemson line, much of the 
time using a modified 6-2-2-1 de- 
fense which Frank Howard borrowed 
from rival Enright’s book of tricks, 
had a good day, holding the Car- 
olinians to 93 yards on the ground 
and chasing Quarterback Prickett with 
zest as he vainly looked for receivers. 
Principally due to some small won- 
ders worked by substitute Quarterback 
Bobby Bunch with an option pitch- 
out play, Carolina came back to trail 
21 14 by the middle of the last quar- 
ter. Then, gambling for a win rather 


day. There are many of the games’ fol- 
lowers who think that, since this is the 
big game, it should be played like all 
traditional rivalries at the season's 
end, one year at Columbia and one 
year at Clemson. When the present 
contract expires in 1956, whether it is 
their business or not almost all of 
South Carolina will be debating the 
matter. This, as Coach Enright sees it, 
is as it should be. "This game,” says 
Enright, “was here before I was. It be- 
longs to the people of South Carolina, 
and if they want it played in Nome, 
Alaska on the 20th of December, I fig- 
ure we’ll play it.” COED 
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BAD WEATHER IS THE BEST 
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The floods that brought destruction and black headlines to the 
northeastern U.S. failed to stop George Wilbur (left) and Selden 
Lane and hundreds of other duck hunters who turned out for the 
opening day of the duck season near the town of Catskill, N.Y. 
Shooting through wind and rain in newly created swamps, Wilbur 
showed a keen eye and bagged his legal limit of four by noon. 
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WONDERFUL WORLD continued 


BEAUTY AND 
BRAWN PUT 
ON A SHOW 

The strongest man in the world flexed his biceps to 
raise money, and some of the prettiest girls in U.S. 
sport also furnished helping hands as the Olympic 
Committee sponsored a sports carnival in New York 


world champion Paul Anderson of Toecoa, Ga. 
presses 380 pounds before admiring fellow athletes. The 
week before, Anderson set world record press of 410 pounds. 









u Mmm * m 


team drill, an Olympic event in women’s gymnastics, is per- 
formed by members of the New York Turn Verein as they toss rubber 
balls in unison. Girls' act drew appreciative cries from crowd of 10,000. 


championship skater Carol Heiss, 15, of New York smiles 
at crowd after figure skating exhibition. In 1955 world championship 
she was runner-up to Tenley Albright, who also performed in carnival. 


WONDERFUL WORLD continued 


GROUP PORTRAITS — PREGAME 

While 44,000 waited in the stands of the Orange Bowl for the Miami-TCU game 
to start last week, another scene — rarely captured by the camera — was taking 
place in the Orange Bowl’s locker room as Miami’s team prepared for the field 



PHOTOGRAPHS BY FLIP SCHULKE 

coach andy gust afso n, onet ime Pitt star and former West Point backfield coach, 
clenches his fist for emphasis as the Miami players listen respectfully, then kneel and bow 
their heads in prayer (right). Immediately after, team ran out to the field, lost game 21-19. 
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CONVERSATION PIECE 


SUBJECT: FRANK LEAHY 

The former coach of Notre Dame, now a businessman, presides 

over a lively and nostalgic Sunday morning at his home in Indiana, by Gerald Holland 

assisted by his eight children and a delegation of old college friends 


*'We like a boy who will look his coach right in the eye 
■when he is talking to him. If a boy comes up to me and 
starts talking while he is looking at the ground, I begin to 
wonder if he isn’t hiding something from me. We ask all 
our men to step right up, address us clearly and look direct- 
ly at us during the entire conversation. This is a good habit 
for a boy to acquire and carry through life . . . We also 
stress the proper method of meeting people. The lads should 
shake their hands firmly and inform them that they are 
glad to meet them."— Notre Dame Football by Frank 
Leahy, Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1949. 

F reddie Leahy, who will never see 5 again, listened care- 
fully to the man crouched beside him in the great 
living room of the big red-brick and white-trim house over- 
looking Lake Michigan. Together, the man and boy some- 
how conjured up a picture of a football coach giving last- 
minute instructions to a second-string quarterback before 
sending him streaking into the game. 

“Put out your hand, Freddie,” the man said softly. 
“That’s the boy. Now look him right in the eye. That’s it. 
Now say, ‘I’m very glad to meet you, sir.’” 

Freddie Leahy suddenly whirled and looked at his sister, 
Mary, who is 4, and at his brother, Christopher, who is 3, 
then peered out the window at Lake Michigan, sparkling 
in the Sunday morning sunshine. 

“Freddie?” 

Freddie turned back and looked at his father, who is also 
the father of Mary and Christopher and Jimmy and Jerry 
and Flossie and Sue and Frank Jr. 

“I want the flag,” said Freddie. 

Frank Leahy, the winningest coach Notre Dame has had 
since Knute Rockne, shook his head. "Say, ‘I am very glad 
to meet you sir.’ ” 

Freddie took a long breath and said almost all of it. 
"Sir," said Frank Leahy, gently. 

“Sir,” said Freddie, letting go the visitor’s hand and 
looking his father right in the eye, “I want the flag.” 
“I want the flag,” said Mary. 

“Flag,” said Christopher. 

Frank Leahy stood up and patted Freddie on the head. 
“All right, where is the flag?” 

The children pointed to the mantel over the fireplace. 
Frank Leahy walked to the mantel and took down the 


Notre Dame pennant that had been waved from a boxful 
of Leahys at the game in South Bend the day before. Chris- 
topher and Mary and Freddie held out their hands. Frank 
Leahy looked at them and debated the problem. 

“Well, now, let’s see,” he said. “Freddie, I think you 
and Mary ought to let your little brother have the flag first. 
Then he’ll let you have it after a little while, won’t you, 
Christopher?” 

Christopher nodded happily, took the pennant and, wav- 
ing it, marched off with Freddie and Mary and out the 
front door and onto the lawn. 

Beaming, Frank Leahy watched them go. Then he 
turned, shaking his head, and walked to the sofa by the 
fireplace and sank into it. He bore no resemblance at all to 
the character of the football newsreels two short seasons 
ago: the wildly gesticulating sideline marcher with the 
bashed-in felt hat. This was a different man altogether: 
composed and calm, smiling and youthful at 47, with his 
clear blue eyes and his ruddy complexion, his wavy hair 
and the handsome Irish charm of him. With the strong 
arms and the broad shoulders of a football tackle, he was 
comfortable in slacks, sport shirt and a sleeveless sweater. 

“Floss JMrs. Leahy] and I call this house ‘the stadium,’ ” 
he chuckled. He looked around the living room and nodded 
agreeably at its comforts. “It was built by a Chicago busi- 
nessman. Floss found it about five years ago. It was an 
advantageous purchase.” 

(The Leahy home sits on a hilltop acre in Long Beach, 
Indiana, just outside Michigan City and about 30 miles 
from the Notre Dame campus.) 

Frank Leahy listened to a compliment on his eight chil- 
dren and pondered it. 

“We hope they are courteous children,” he said. He 
thought a moment and, his voice projecting a little, as 
from a speaking platform, he continued: “I believe that 
children should be taught discipline and courtesy at as 
early an age as possible. I am aware that there are those 
whose views are diametrically opposed to my own. I do 
not doubt the sincerity of these people, but I disagree with 
them. I think it is a lack of discipline within the family 
that is responsible for the difficulties some of our young 
people find themselves in. I feel quite certain that if a sense 
of discipline could be made to permeate our children, we 
continued on page 32 
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FLOSSIE 


AND OLD COLLEGE CHUMS 


Mcbride 


SUBJECT: FRANK LEAHY 

continued from page SO 


would have fewer worries about juve- 
nile delinquency." 

He waved an arm around the room. 

“Here in our home,” he said, “we 
hold family meetings when we can. I 
have been away a great deal lately 
[Leahy is vice-president of Merritt- 
Chapman & Scott, the construction 
firm of which his friend, Louis Wolf- 
son, is board chairman!, but when I 
have completed my present assign- 


ment, we will resume the meetings. We 
find them very worthwhile, We discuss 
family projects, assign little tasks such 
as care of bathrooms, shining of shoes, 
so on and so forth, and we grade the 
children on performance. For the one 
who receives the best grade, there is a 
prize of some kind. For the one at the 
bottom of the list, there may be some 
discipline, say, the temporary loss of a 
privilege. We find the children enjoy 
the meetings as much as Floss and I 
do. We believe that all children are 
happier when they have a clear idea 
of what is expected of them.” 

The screen door in the entrance hall 
opened and closed and Leahy stood 


up. He peered out at a great hulk of a 
man advancing slowly into the living 
room. There was no hint of recognition 
between them as Leahy walked around 
the sofa and toward the stranger. The 
big man stopped and stared as Leahy 
came toward him and for a moment it 
seemed that he might turn and run. 
Then Leahy’s voice rang out: “How do 
you do, sir? My name is Frank Leah y!” 

The big man gestured vaguely with 


the felt hat in his hand. “Frank, you 
don’t remember me. I’m — ” 

“Jim Reilly!” Leahy exploded, 
thrusting out his hand. “You old son 
of a gun!” 

The big man relaxed and grinned. 
“Doggone it, Frank,” he said, shaking 
his head as if he couldn’t believe it, 
“you did remember me!” 

Frank Leahy threw an arm around 
his neck. “Why wouldn’t I remember 
you, Jim! We were at Notre Dame to- 
gether, weren’t we? Jim, how long has 
it been?” 

“Nineteen twenty-seven, Frank,” 
exclaimed Jim Reilly. “Say, I want to 
apologize for busting in this way.” 


“Apologize nothing!” cried Leahy. 
“Come on in and sit down!” 

“No, no, Frank,” Jim Reilly pro- 
tested. “I’ll tell you how it was. I 
drove back with a few of the boys to 
see the game yesterday and — ” 

“Where are you living now, Jim?” 
Leahy broke in. 

“Spalding, Nebraska,” said Jim. 

“How are things out there, Jim?” 

“Dry, Frank,” said Jim Reilly. “We 
had a very dry summer. But, look, I 
just thought I’d drive the boys through 
here on the chance we’d run into you 
at church.” 

“Jim, I’m ashamed of myself,” said 
Frank Leahy, “but the fact is I over- 
slept. I’m usually at the 9:30 but this 
morning I’m going to the 11:30.” 

“So I understand,” said Jim Reilly. 
“I inquired at church and someone in- 
troduced me to your two daughters.” 

“Sue and Flossie went to the 9:30,” 
said Leahy. 

“Yes,” said J'm Reilly, “I met 
them. They are lovely, charming girls.” 

“I hope they were courteous?” said 
Leahy, quickly. 

"Extremely so,” said Jim Reilly. 
“They said I’d probably catch you 
here. Doggone it, you look fine, 
Frank!” 

"I feel a lot better since I departed 
from the coaching profession, Jim. But 
where are these friends of yours?” 

"They’re out in the car, Frank.” 

“Bring them in!” 

“Well, to tell you the truth, Frank,” 
said Jim Reilly, “they would love to 
say hello.” 

“You bring them in, Jim!” It was 
an order. 

Jim Reilly looked at his old friend 
in helpless admiration. The whole 
story was written in his face: the long 
years of claiming friendship with the 
most famous coach in the country, 
then the long-promised trip back to 
Notre Dame, the needling of the 
friends who waited in the car (“You’re 
not going back home without looking 
up your old pal Frank Leahy, are 
you?”) and then the showdown— bet- 
ter than he had dared to dream. 

“I’ll go get ’em!” cried Jim Reilly. 
“And we won’t stay but a moment!” 

Leahy walked back and forth, shak- 
ing his head. “I haven’t seen Jim 
Reilly for 28 years,” he said. 

Suddenly, from another part of the 
house, other Leahys began to appear: 
Frank Jr., 19, a sophomore at Notre 
Dame (all Leahy sons have Notre 
Dame scholarships), Sue, 17, and Flos- 
sie, 14, both in high school, Jerry, 11, 
and Jimmy, 7. Introductions were 
continued on page 55 
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LAMB S WOOL MEANS LUXURY 



in McGregor 
Balmoral 
sweaters 
and slacks 


McGregor travels the world 
to bring you lamb’s wool 
that flatters your flannels 
snaps up your sweaters 

Imported for Sweaters: You never had it so 
soft, so light, so warm! McGregor imports 
the downy fleece of selected lambs . . . knits 
in the U. S. A. with old-world patience, using 
slow, careful Scottish knitting techniques. 
Happy result : the McGregor Balmoral Sweater 
-the ultimate in wearable luxury ... $10.00. 

Imported for Slacks: Imported English flan- 
nel, impeccably tailored here in America . . . the 
new Balmoral tapered slim slacks... $18.95. 

ALSO BOY SIZED. BOY-PRICED *1 better stores everywhere «r write 
McGregor Sportswear. 303 Filth Ave.. New York 16. N. Y. ‘Trade Mark 

25 FABULOUS COLORS (14 shown here) 

* 




with the New NOISELESS 


Timton* 






Now Available in TUBELESS 
As Well As For Use Wit^ T..h^ 


N OW, AT LAST, you can get tires that give you the 
super-rraction and extra safety you want and need 
for bad-weather driving without the disadvantages of 
quick wear on dry pavements, irritating thumping and 
bumping, and annoying whine usually found in traction 
tires. 

Firestone Town and Country Tires are the FIRST 
and ONLY tires made with a scientifically-designed tread 
which not only assures safer driving on ice, in snow, in 
rain and in mud, but also runs smoothly and quietly and 
matches the mileage of conventional tires on dry roads. 


This is important, because in most parts of the country 
rhere are many days during the fall, winter and spring 
when streets and highways are dry and ordinary traction 
tires wear down quickly and lose their traction. 

So go to your nearby Firestone Dealer or Store and 
prepare for bad weather ahead by equipping your car 
with new Firestone Town and Country Tires. You can 
get them with nylon or rayon cord bodies, with black 
or white sidewalls, and in tubeless or for use with tube. 
And you can buy them on convenient budget terms if 
you desire. 


YOUR FIRESTONE 

Whenever you buy tires, be sure 
buy them from a Firestone Dealer or 
Store. There you will find experienced 
men whose business is tires, tire experts 


who know how to mount tires cor- 
rectly; make permanent, precision 
repairs when necessary and help you 
get out of your tires all of the safety 


and mileage that Firestone builds into 
them. When you need tire service, get 
expert tire service at your nearby 
Firestone Dealer or Store. 


DEALER OR STORE GUARANTEES SATISFACTION 





BETTER TRACTION IN SNOW 

The Firestone Town .mil Country Tire bites deep- 
down inio snow to give you super-traction. As the 
wheels of your car revolve, centrifugal force throws 
the snow out of the tread spaces, keeping them 
from filling up with snow. 



GREATER GRIPPING ON ICE 

Exclusive tread contains thousands of Traction 
Grips and is wider and Hatter, so that more of 
these Traction Grips ate in contact with the road. 
Big, tough traction blocks have thousands of 
sharp-edged angles to resist skidding. 



EXTRA SAFETY IN RAIN 

The exclusive tread of the new Firestone Town 
and Country Tire enables you to come to a safe- 
stop on wet pavement without dangerous skidding, 
because it has thousands of Traction Grips and 
sharp traction edges and is wider and flatter. 



SMOOTHER. QUIETER RIDE 

Over-lapping traction blocks assure freedom from 
annoying bumping, thumping and rumbling often 
found in traction tires. Exclusive trend design also 
minimires noise, preventing the irritating whine 



LONGER, DEPENDABLE MILEAGE 

The exclusive tread is made of rubber specially- 
compounded to resist wear. This is important, be- 
cause in most parts of the country there arc many 
days during the fall, winter and spring when dry 
roads Cause traction tires to wear down quickly. 



MORE TRACTION IN MUD 


The sharp-edged traction blocks dig in and give 
you pulling power and the wide spaces between 
them eject mud as the tire revolves, a self-cleaning 
action which keeps mud from packing into the 
tread spaces, causing tire to lose its traction. 


re stone on radio or television every Monday evening oi 


Enjoy the Voice of Fit 


ver ABC 


Copyright 




CORRECT JARMAN STYLES 

to go wi+h your brown or+an sports outfit 


It’s a line feeling to know you’re correctly dressed 
— it gives you self-confidence that actually makes 
you look smarter. Wearing shoes ol the right style 
and color is vital to this smarter appearance. For 
example , you van he sure you’re correct when you 
wear any of the above good-looking Jarman 
"Leisuals” with a brown or tan sports outfit. And 
you don’t have to limit your choice to these three 
— your dealer has other Jarmans suitable for such 
wear. In addition, 
lie has many styles 
to go with each of 
your basic outfits 
— casual or dress, 
whether brown. 


tan, blue or grey. (And we might add that all 
Jarmans are style-right for smartness, comfort- 
light for walking ease, built right for long wear.) 

To help you know "which shoes to wear with 
what” your Jarman dealer has a free Jarman "Slyle- 
O-Scope” for you. With its “magic arrow” this 
handy new chart automatically shows you the cor- 
rect shoes to wear at all times. And by telling what 
is right, it indirectly tells what is wrung — such as 
black shoes with a brown or tan outfit. Why not 
visit your near-by dealer right away and select 
your smart new Jarmans for fall anil winter. At 
the same time get your free Jarman "Sly Ie-0-Seope” 
and know that from then on you'll be right in style 
for every occasion. 



) SHOES FOR MEN 

Moo Sfylei $9 95 IO SI8.95 



PREVIEW 


THE HORSE SHOW 


PARADING PALOMINO, 

Belvedere's Golden Glory, 
owned by Oregon Business- 
man Lyle H. Cobb, will be 
ridden by wife Evaun at open- 
ing performance of National. 



In prestige event of a record year, the ancient and aristocratic sport of 

by ALICE HIGGINS 

horsemanship comes to its climax in New York’s Madison Square Garden 


I N early November, when the air is crisp and the leaves 
are yellow, falls the feast of St. Hubert, an eighth cen- 
tury saint who is the patron of hunting. The hunters he 
protected mounted their horses to chase the stag, the hare, 
and the fox over fences, stone walls and hedges, through 
the streams and across the ditches. They still do, but as 
early as the 14th century some sportsmen became more 
interested in the performance of the horse than in the 
actual hunt, and out of their impromptu competition came 
the modern horse show. 

Next week, in the climax of the 1955 season, the best 
of the equine world will meet in New York’s Madison Square 
Garden and San Francisco’s Cow Palace, amidst all the 


bright and fashionable panoply of the modern horse show, 
jumping barriers that imitate those found in the hunts- 
man’s field and forest, in pursuit not of animals but of 
silver trophies. Always the high point of a year of competi- 
tion throughout the nation, the New York National this 
year has even more interest than usual. For the first time 
in its 72-year history, parade horses (above) will appear as 
a class. Moreover, many of the horses and riders competing 
will be candidates for their nation’s teams in next year’s 
Olympic Games, and some of them could be among the 
winners of Olympic gold medals. 

The year 1955 is still setting records in the number of 
continued on next page 
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PREVIEW: HORSE SHOW 

continued from page 37 


shows throughout the U.S. and the 
number of horses entered in them. An 
estimated $25 million worth of horse- 
flesh has competed at local shows, fairs 
and big city events for over $1 million 
worth of prize money, assorted cups, 
various colored ribbons and the pure 
joy of winning. Across the Atlantic, 
one of the notable events of the post- 
war decade took place in Austria when 
the famed Lipizzans (seen at the New 
York National in 1950) gave their first 
public performance in Vienna after 10 
years of political asylum ( see page 39). 

There are many ranks and ratings of 
competition, but the New York Na- 
tional, which runs from November 1 
through 8, is a class “A” show by any 
standard. As a display of high society 
and the latest creations of the haute 
couture, it is second only to the open- 
ing of the Metropolitan Opera, the 
traditional background for the presen- 
tation of the fall fashions. From the 
horseman’s point of view, “A” means 
the highest rating bestowed by the 
American Horse Shows Association, 
governing body for the sport, a show 
in which the exhibitor will receive 
triple points toward the annual Ameri- 
can Horse Shows Association High 
Score Awards in his division. There are 
17 divisions plus three medal-class 
equitation events, and the A, B, C 
rating given a “recognized” horse 
show is based on the number of classes 
and the amount of cash premiums 
offered. 

By the time the National formally 
opens at 9 o’clock in the evening — a 
suitable after-dinner hour for its fash- 
ionable audience — three of the Confor- 
mation Hunter classes will already 
have been completed — the first at 11 
a.m., another at the 2 p.m. matinee, 
the third at the start of the evening 
performance at 7:45. Then, in the glit- 
ter of floodlights and to the trium- 
phant marching music of the First 
Army band, the International teams 
will enter the ring: the United States 
Equestrian Team, the youngest ever 
(see page 43 ) ; the Irish team, captained 
by Colonel Fred Ahern; the Canadi- 
ans, led by W. R. “Bob” Ballard; and 
the Mexicans, once again under the 
command of their world-famous veter- 
an, Brigadier General Humberto 
Mariles. Though few will be aware of it, 
the general will be riding under an al- 
most unprecedented handicap: victim 
of a recent automobile accident which 
injured two of his riders so seriously 
that they will be unable to compete, 


he himself suffered a cracked bone at 
the end of his spine. Determined none- 
theless to ride, he filled the depleted 
ranks by calling on his attractive sister- 
in-law, Eva Valdes, a member of the 
1950 team. 

These are the top riders of the show, 
the outstanding representatives of their 
nations; but the non-International 
classes also will offer good horses and 
excellent individual riders. Among the 
entries in the Jumper Division is Bed- 
ford, a bold-going black gelding, once 
considered an outlaw and sold in 1946 
for $40. Bedford, winner of 53 cham- 
pionships to date, already has amassed 
so many points this season that he is a 


COMING HORSE SHOWS 

Baton Rouge, La.. Nov. 3-6. Dixie Horse 
Show Jubilee and Louisiana Livestock 
Show. 

Toronto, Can., Nov. 11-19. Royal Win- 
ter Fair; International Competition. 
Chicago, ill., Nov. 2S-Dec. 3. A nonrec- 
ognized but first-rate show. 

Scarsdale, N.Y., Nov. 26-27. Boulder 
Brook Fall Horse Show. Last of the 
year’s ASHA shows. 

Darien, Conn., Jan. 7. Ox Ridge New 
Year Horse Show. ASHA recognized. 
Denver, Colo., Jan. 13-21. Natl. West- 
ern Stock H orse Show. AS H A recognized. 
Miami, Fia., Feb. 16-19. Charity Horse 
Show at Tropical Park. 

The Sunshine Circuit begins in Florida 
in January and continues, with about a 
show a week, through March. 


certain winner and so will receive, on 
the evening of November 5, the Pro- 
fessional Horseman’s Association tro- 
phy. Bedford is a colorful champion, 
a temperamental horse with the habit 
of kicking constantly as he prepares 
to start the course— a habit which in 
no way seems to dissipate his energies 
for jumping. 

There is a story behind Bedford’s 
appearance this year which not many 
people know. For this year’s jumping 
events, he will not be guided by his 
usual rider, Joe Green. One of the top 
professional riders in the business, 
Green was hospitalized recently after a 
horse named, ironically enough, Bed- 
ford’s Image fell on him. David Kelley, 
another top-ranking pro, took Bedford 
over on Green’s behalf and will ride 
him in competition against the horses 
of his own client and therefore against 


himself, with the winnings going to Joe 
Green to help pay hospital bills. 

Among the women competitors in 
the open jumping events, two are out- 
standing. Mrs. Flor Isava of Caracas, 
who captured the women’s jumping 
championship in Venezuela earlier this 
year, is competing for the first time in 
the United States. Betty Bosley of 
Unionville, Pa. has entered a horse 
called The Clown which is potential 
Olympic material. 

The hunters and jumpers may be 
the stars of the show, but they will not 
be the only attractions. The Dodge 
Stables, winners last year of ASHA 
high score awards in no less than three 
divisions, will be back again this year. 
Their Socko, winner of the 1954 Na- 
tional’s five-gaited championship as 
well as the ASHA citation, will pos- 
sibly show without his usual rider- 
trainer, Earl Teater, who broke his leg 
when Socko took a spill at the Louis- 
ville show in September. The horse, 
however, was unharmed and with an- 
other rider summoned from the side- 
lines went on to win the Gelding Stake. 

For the newly introduced parade 
classes, Mrs. Lyle H. Cobb has crossed 
the country with horse, trailer and car 
from Beaverton, Oregon, to fulfill a 
childhood ambition to show at the 
Garden. The horse. Belvedere’s Golden 
Glory, a 7-year-old double-registered 
American Saddlebred Palomino stal- 
lion, is leading the field in points for 
the ASHA high score championship in 
his division. He was reserve champion 
last year to stablemate Mr. Strutter. 

Another National “first” will be the 
debut of the full-blooded Arab horse, 
historically one of the most glamorous 
of the equine world. One of the eight 
newly introduced classes for this breed 
is a mounted native-costume class, an 
event of sufficient color to rival the 
parade horse in his silver splendor and 
offer a change for those who tire of top 
hats and derbys. Competing in the 
Arabian divison will be Mrs. Arthur 
Godfrey, and Godfrey himself will pre- 
sent dressage exhibitions on his Ara- 
bian, Goldie. 

And so through eight days, morning, 
noon and night, horses will jump, 
horses will parade, ponies will trot, and 
people will preen. On Tuesday evening, 
somewhere around 10, after a day 
of championships, the International 
teams will enter the ring for the last 
time, taps will sound, and another 
National will be history. (en d 


On following pages: the how and why of jumping events 
and an introduction to some of the top competitors 
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I N A WEEK of great horse shows in America, the most ac- 
complished performers of them all, the white Lipizzans, 
came back to Vienna after 10 long years in exile. Amid 
the colonnaded, baroque splendors of the Spanish Riding 
School, built for the horses' ancestors in 1735, the royal 
whites pranced through their statuesque dances before a 
glittering assemblage of invited notables, many of whom 
were moved to tears. Proud vestiges of a glorious past, 
who were saved in 1945 when General George Patton in- 
tervened to keep them out of the path of air raids and the 
advancing Russians, the Lipizzans were appearing in the 
ancient riding hall for the first time since the war. 

To the relief of the sentimental Viennese, few of the 
chivalric traditions were missing. The world’s foremost ex- 
ponents of High School dressage still posed in the classic 
lerade (front feet up, body at a 45° angle), still mastered 
with seeming ease the difficult courbette (a series of forward 
jumps on the hind legs only) and their famous capriole 
(right). Their gold trappings gleaming in the soft light of 
chandeliers, the Lipizzans responded with military preci- 
sion to commands transmitted by stonelike riders with an 
imperceptible shift in weight, the lightest pressure of knees. 
The riders’ uniforms — two-cornered hats, knee-tall boots, 
tight white breeches and long brown tail coats— were exact 
replicas of early 18th century originals commissioned by 
the Hapsburgs. The effect was that of ballet in the grand 
manner. For the finale, the “Great School Quadrille” cir- 
cled the hall to nostalgic strains of old Viennese music and 
the applause of an appreciative, welcome-home audience. 



EXECUTING CAPRIOLE. LIPIZZAN MAKES TREMENDOUS UPWARD LEAP 
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S pectators at the San Francisco Grand National Horse 
Show (Oct. 28-Nov. 6) will also see a “first.” From 
Chile come the Green Dragoons, “The Riders of the 
Andes,” a crack military police precision drill team (be- 
low). Consisting of 30 horses and 32 riders, the Dragoons, 
making their first appearance in the U.S., will perform 
difficult eight-man pyramids, Roman rides over jumps and 
maneuver in intricate formations. 

The San Francisco show, with an American Horse Shows 
Association “A” rating in most of its divisions, will have 
its share of hunting and jumping classes too, including an 
International F.E.I. class on the closing night. Although 


there will not be International team competition, Cow 
Palace spectators will be treated to some horse show classes 
that the New York audiences will not see. 

There will be a class for sets of four, judged on uniformi- 
ty of appearance and ability to work as a unit; a roadster 
division, in which the Standardbred trotter, familiar 
to race track enthusiasts, works at speed in the small 
confines of the show ring; and, especially identified 
with Grand National, the Cutting Horse championship. 
In this event contestants must cut out a calf from a group 
of cattle. While some purists may say that this is not 
“horse show,” officials insist that it is “San Francisco.” 




PREVIEW: HORSE SHOW continued from page 89 


THE JUMPING COURSE IS STUDDED WITH 
OBSTACLES THAT SIMULATE NATURE 



T he art of jumping horses, over 
the centuries, has been refined and 
standardized to a high degree, but the 
outdoor origin of this exacting sport 
is nonetheless still clearly visible in 
every course and every obstacle on it. 

The jumping horses themselves fall 
into two general categories: the hunter 
and the jumper. A hunter is usually a 
Thoroughbred used in the field with 
hounds, judged in shows not only for 
his performance, but also on his way 
of going, which should be safe, steady 
and comfortable for the rider. His man- 
ners, conformation and substance — and 
sometimes his rider's appointments— 
are also considered. 

A jumper, on the other hand, can 
be any breed of horse. His appearance, 
method of approach, and comfort to the 
rider are not considered. He is scored 
purely on performance over the course. 

The course, which changes from class 
to class, indicates the order in which 
certain types of obstacles must be met, 
and if the rider fails to keep the horse 
on the correct course lie is disqualified. 
The type of obstacle varies, but is 
based on a horse’s ability to jump a 
vertical element such as a gate, a wide, 
flat element such as a ditch or stream 
and a combination of high and wide 
elements such as a Liverpool (see op- 
posite page). 

The course shown on the right is the 
one that will be used in the Jumper 
Stake, the National’s Championship 
class for this division. It will also very 
likely be used in International events 
although the International courses are 
not posted until an hour before the 
class. The colors of the obstacles also 
vary, but can be red, gray, white, green 
or combinations of all these colors, de- 
pending on the obstacle itself. Thus in 
color too they imitate a natural bar- 
rier, as well as enhancing the decora- 
tive aspect of the ring and creating a 
psychological hazard for the rider. To 
the horse, the colors are indifferent— 
as nearly as can be determined, he 
sees them all in gradations of gray, as 
he is nearly color-blind. But no matter 
in what color he sees them, they are 
going to look big. 


The National Horse Show's Course “G” il- 
lustrates that quick thinking and complete 
control are necessary in both horse and 
rider. Madison Square Garden’s small (220 


x 95 feet) floor area imposes severe restric- 
tions and makes high demands in maneu- 
verability. The obstacles, shown in detail 
on opposite page, are all 12 feet in width. 
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Painted poles over panels form another two- 
way jump. Reverse side is target barrier. This 
jump is 4 feet 9 inches high with 4-foot spread. 


Coop with poles, painted red. is last jump of 
course and measures an even 5 feet in height. 
The course ends 24 feet from the ridge of coop. 
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PREVIEW: HORSE SHOW 

continued from page 1,1 



triple threat in junior division is 17-year-old Wilson Dennehy, with 12 years 
of show experience. Dennehy, brother of team member Charles, has qualified to com- 
pete in the AHSA Medal Class, the ASPCA Maclay and the new USET Medal Class. 



junior misses in pursuit of Maclay Award include 17-year-old Sara Ann Cava- 
nagh (above), who has been riding since she was 3, and 12-year-old Dee Dee Drake ob 
her horse Ducky (below). Sara Ann also has qualified for the AHSA Medal Class- 



strong contender in Maclay event is 16-vear-old Ronnie Catalano, who 
has been showing for only the past three years, here takes timber with horse Tango. 
His most recent win was a championship at Westchester Country Club Horse Show. 



SOME PROMISING 

A SPECIAL kind of interest and a very 
special type of heartbreak centers 
around the junior riders division, past 
proving ground for equestrian team 
members. Final classes in a number of 
important horsemanship events for 
these passionately dedicated young 
competitors are traditionally held at 
the National. 

This year’s championship trophy of 
the American Society for the Preven- 
tion of Cruelty to Animals will be com- 
peted for with fierceness by the young 
riders pictured at left, Pamela Phillips 
( see cover) and by more than a score 
of other fine amateurs under 18 who 
have qualified. To enter the Maclay, 
as the class is generally known in honor 
of the late Alfred B. Maclay who do- 
nated the trophy, a rider must win an 
ASPCA event at a recognized show 
in the course of the year. These win- 
ners then meet in New York and there 
tine Yng win is decided. TYie class is 
judged on horsemanship only over eight 
obstacles, and the horse’s jumping 
faults are not counted. 

The forgiveness of jumping faults 
occurs only in horsemanship events. In 
the open jumping classes the faults 
are scored by the rules ol the Ameri- 
can Horse Shows Association. Gener- 
ally speaking — depending on the type 
of class— a horse is taulted when he 
touches the obstacle, when he knocks 
down an obstacle and when he re- 
fuses to jump or runs out. Points are 
scored against the horse for these and 
other faults, and the animal with the 
lowest score wins the class. 

International competitions, on the 
other hand, are judged by the code 
laid down by the Federation Equestre 
Internationale (F.E.I.), which guides 
all International competitions and the 
Olympic equestrian events. Time limits 
are also set for the course, and they 
can be the deciding factor in an award. 

The New York National and the To- 
ronto, Canada show in mid-November, 
will be an excellent chance before the 
Olympic Games for the U.S. Equestrian 
Team (right ) to prove themselves in 
action against foreign teams. They still 
must clinch their positions, of course, 
in the final Olympic trials to be held at 
Tryon, N.C. next spring. But the pres- 
ent International competitions will 
have some bearing on those trials — and 
in New York next week the team will 
be riding on its mettle. 
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old member Charles Dennehy Jr., 23, was on 1954 team, in Mexico new coach Bertalan de Nemethy, Hungarian Cavalry 
for Pan-American Games in spring. He holds Altmeister (left) and Pill Box. School graduate, is acquainted with European obstacles. 
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BOATING 

by JAMES ATWATER 


O NE muddy Saturday afternoon this 
summer, Guy Lombardo stood tee- 
tering on a boat cradle beside the De- 
troit River. He looked with mournful 
eyes at Tempo VII, his unlimited hy- 
droplane that drifted stone dead in the 
water a few yards offshore. On board, 
Driver Danny Foster grimly tried to 
start Tempo’s Allison engine. Tempo 
snorted angry smoke rings from her 
exhausts, shot ahead a few yards and 
died. On the fifth try, the boat caught 
the proper beat and Foster was off to 
the races, in this case to the Silver Cup 
races which Tempo VII eventually 
won. Lombardo relaxed and flashed 
the widest smile this side of heaven. 

By nature, all unlimited inboard hy- 
droplanes, the fastest, highest-powered 
racers in the water, are as contrary and 
spectacularly unpredictable as Tempo 
VII. Owners can spend thousands of 
dollars on their hydroplanes and then 
be knocked out of a race by a trivial 
accident. ( Tempo VII bowed out of 
the Gold Cup race when she lost her 
25c gas cap, and Foster found him- 
self fighting a fire instead of driving 
a race.) More often than not, owning 
and racing an unlimited hydroplane 
means you take your sport with a dash 
of bitters. 

Despite the frustration that is built 
into the sport, the past season which 
ended this weekend with the Gover- 
nor's Trophy at Madison, Ind. was 
the biggest, grandest, noisiest and fast- 
est on record. The American Power 
Boat Association registered a record 
number of 24 competing boats (14 
from Detroit) and another eight not 
ready for competition. Seven of the 
boats ready to race were new to the wa- 
ter this year— another record. But the 
year’s biggest record came last month 
when Jack Bartlow roared George Si- 
mon’s Miss U.S. over the Potomac at 
Washington to become the first driver 
ever to average over 100 mph in a race. 

Before the season started this spring, 
everyone knew it would be a record 
breaker. The question was who would 
break the records. Out in Seattle, Stan 
Sayres still had his two aces, Slo-Mo- 
Shuns IV and V. They had won every 
Gold Cup since 1950. But the designer 
of the Slo-Mos, Ted Jones, had broken 


RECORDS FELL IN ROARING 
WAKES THIS TEAR AS THE 
UNLIMITED HYDROPLANES 
HAD BIGGEST SEASON YET 


with Sayres and turned out two new 
th ree-pointers — M issThr iflway, owned 
by Seattle Groceryman Bill Rhodes, 
and Rebel Suh. Jones was determined 
to buzz his old playmate deep into the 
waters of Lake Washington, and in 
this project he wasn’t alone. For five 
years the proud Detroiters had tasted 
Sayres’s spray. This year, they prom- 
ised, the Gold Cup was coming back 
where it belonged. 

In the second race of the year, the 
Detroit Memorial in June, 10 hydro- 
planes, their rooster tails riding high, 
streaked for the first turn and the big- 
gest crack-up of the season. Five got 
there at the same time. Blinded by the 
cascade of water, the drivers fought for 
control. Johnny Ban in Horace Dodge’s 
My Sweetie swung out of control and 
plowed under Tempo VII. Ban was 
thrown from the cockpit and sailed 
across Tempo’s bow. Three other boats 
were damaged in the melee. Foster fin- 
ished a poor fifth. Gale IV and Gale V, 


which beat the pack through the first 
turn, finished first and second. In win- 
ning, Bill Cantrell in Gale IV set a new 
race record of 92.285. 

It was chunky Lee Schoenith, how- 
ever, driving Gale V, who came off with 
the year’s honors. Schoenith won only 
one race all season, the Gold Cup, but 
by consistently good, if unspectacular, 
driving in a boat that managed gener- 
ally to stay out of trouble, he amassed 
an APBA point total that proved too 
much for Foster, who came on fast to 
win four of the last five races. 

The one race young Schoenith did 
win was not without its complications, 
which is putting it mildly. The Gold 
Cup is the World Series of unlimited 
hydroplane racing, and this was un- 
doubtedly the most dramatic race in 
the history of the event (SI, Aug. 15). 
The drama started two days before 
the race when Lou Fageol, driving 
Slo-Mo-Shun V on a qualifying run, 
suddenly flipped clear out of the water, 
did a terrifying loop and landed right 
side up. Fageol was saved from drown- 
ing by two boys in a nearby outboard 
who held his head above water until 
the Coast Guard arrived. 

With the famed Fageol out, the Gold 
Cup developed into a dogfight between 
Sayres’s Slo-XIo IV, Miss Thriftway 
and Gale V. Some 250,000 spectators 
lined Lake Washington at Seattle that 


1955 STANDINGS— UNLIMITED HYDROPLANES 
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Wha Hoppan Tao 

394 

169 
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Breathless 

296 







169 

127 


Sla-Mo-Shun IV 

225 



225 







point championship to select year’s most consistent boat is awarded by APBA 
on following scales: first place, 400; second, 300; third, 225; fourth, 169; fifth, 127. 
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memorable August afternoon, and 
most of them went home satisfied that 
Rhodes’s Miss Thrift way had kept the 
cup in town. They hadn’t reckoned 
on higher mathematics, though. Miss 
Thrift way' 8 Driver Bill Muncey, who 
had won two of the three heats and, 
along with Owner Rhodes, had been 
ceremoniously dumped into Lake 
Washington’s chilly waters, were 
stunned a half hour later when the 
timers got their tape deciphered and 
discovered that Gale V had the best 
overall time, 4 }•■£ seconds faster than 
Miss Thriftway, and earned a bonus 
which boosted her to first place. Now 
it was Schoenith's turn to get dunked. 
He couldn’t have been happier. 

Gale V is owned by Lee’s father, Joe 
Schoenith, president and owner of a 
large electrical supply company in De- 
troit. Joe Schoenith got interested in 
his spectacular hobby in 1949 and four 
years later won the high-point cham- 
pionship with Gale II. He has had 
steady success ever since. Last season 
Gale V came in first too, with Gale IV 
right behind. 

Lee Schoenith and Cantrell always 
compete in the same races, but they 
have no teamwork tricks. “In fact,” 
says Lee, “we like to race in separate 
heats. When we’re together the only 
thing we try to do is not to run into 
each other. And we don’t pass each 
other. Puts too much strain on the 
boat going over that wake.” 

Joe Schoenith's success has come 
through painstaking preparation. He 
has a crew of three working full time 
around the year on his Gales. Going 
to a race, Schoenith always packs 
along two extra Allisons plus other 
key equipment. In tune-up trials for 
the Gold Cup the Gales burned out 
three engines, tore up one gear box, 
ruined half a dozen wheels and still 
were ready for the main event. 

Coming after the theatrics of the 
Gold Cup, almost any development in 
the racing season would be an anti- 
climax unless, as indeed it did, it in- 
volved the flamboyant Foster and 
Tempo VII. Tempo VII never got in 
tune in Seattle, but after that it was 
the scourge of the circuit. At Detroit’s 
Silver Cup three weeks later, Foster 
roared to victory. Last month he won 
the President’s Cup in Washington, 
this month the International Cup at 
Elizabeth City, and finally the Gov- 
ernor’s Trophy at Madison. For all his 
heroics, Foster could not overcome 
Gale V”s early point lead (see chart). 
However, there’s always next year, 
which the hydroplaners promise will be 
the fastest one yet. (end 
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face guard, say experts, 
is “legalized murder.” 
while protecting wearer, 
it can smash in an oppo- 
nent’s nose and jaw if 
he isn't wearing one too. 


helmet, made of hard, unyield- 
ing material, makes a good offensive 
.cudgel, but laboratory tests prove 
that every conventional type of 
headgear now being worn fails to 
protect the wearer's own head. 


shoulder pads generally absorb 
head-on impact but jam into neck 
*under blow from the side. Too, 
the clavicle is not covered. Pads are 
held down only by loose underarm 
straps and thin, tear-away jersey. 


hip and kidney pads are faulty 
on two counts: 1) they fail to fully 
.cover kidneys: 2) stilT fiberboard 
lacks sufficient underpadding, par- 
ticularly at the edge, to cushion 
the shock of crushing body block. 


rib pads are fine as far 
as they go, but they do 
not go far enough. The, 
back, spine, diaphragm 
and spleen are left vul- 
nerable to serious injury. 


knee pad is designed to 
protect “other guy,” but 
study shows half-inch 
pad is not thick enough 
to keep bony joint from 
being used as a weapon. 


thigh guard protects only front 
of leg and, like knee pads, fits into 
pants pockets. In action, pads may 
shift around the leg and even when 
in place can dig into the muscle 
under blow, causing charley hoise. 


shoe cleats, Cornell Aeronautical Lab- 
oratory researchers find, are a major cause 
‘of injury. Besides gouging an opponent, they 
lock player's foot to the ground, and when 
he tries to pivot or is forcibly hit, the torque 
wrenches or tears the ankle and knee joints. 


DRAWINGS BY JAMES CARAWAY 
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MUCH HARM AS GOOD 


The fully equipped football player is a lethal but vulnerable battering 
ram. Now scientists are devising ways to save him and the “other guy” 


by WILLIAM H. WHITE 


T he 11 pounds of complex, spe- 
cially fashioned armor shown in 
detail on the opposite page represent 
the maximum in protection which 70- 
some years of football playing have 
developed for the player on the field. 
Over the years more and more pieces 
of padding and plating have been add- 
ed as the game grew rougher, until to- 
day the average young man suited 
up looks and often acts more like St. 
George armed to battle a dragon than 
an athlete playing a friendly game. 

Normally, the proposition that the 
more protective equipment a boy wears 
the less liable he is to injury would 
impel immediate agreement. To the 
scientific eye of safety experts at the 
Cornell Aeronautical Laboratory at 
Buffalo, however, today’s equipment is 
an unscientific patchwork of steel-hard 
fibers and plastic which not only fails 
to protect the wearer but has convert- 
ed him into a human battering ram. 

Since 1951 a C.A.L. research team, 
headed by Edward R. Dye and spon- 
sored by Sports Products, Inc., has 
been taking the first scientific look at 
the full range of body armament. (This 
same group also conducted the auto- 
mobile-crash-injury study which was 
followed by cars’ being equipped with 


Cornell cleat, a lightweight alu- 
minum ring, eliminates locking action of 
standard cleats, allows pivoting on foot. 


safety belts and dashboard padding.) 
With Cornell University’s trainer 
Frank (Doc) Kavanagh, the scientists 
studied movies of games to determine 
how injuries occur and then — in the 
lab — leveled bruising blows at every 
piece of equipment to test its protec- 
tion power. As a result of their findings 
(summarized on the opposite page) 
Dye and Kavanagh have, for the first 
time, applied recognized principles of 
mechanics and engineering to the de- 
sign of protective devices. 

The first piece to be redesigned is 
football’s most lethal weapon — the 


TURN TO PAGE 48 
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helmet. During the past 23 years half 
of the 409 direct gridiron fatalities 
have resulted from head injuries. So 
far this season three out of four deaths 
have been caused by blows to the head. 
The Cornell tests show that the hel- 
mets of today are inadequate to with- 
stand a concussion-causing blow. 

From the outside the new Cornell 
helmet looks like any other, except 
that the top is slightly arched to give 
added strength. Inside, however, lies 
the unique difference ( drawings below). 


Whereas standard helmets rely on 
either a series of straps or strips of pad- 
ding to protect the head and keep it 
in place, the new headgear combines 
elements of both. Across the top is a 
“geodetic suspension system”; around 
the equator is a “beam pad.” 

Under impact, the network of nylon 
suspension straps disperses the force of 
the blow over the entire head, thus 
reducing the danger at any one point. 
The pad reinforces the normally weak 
sides and is so constructed as to hug 
the skull, further smothering the blow 
and keeping the helmet squared on the 
head. And to protect “the other guy,” 
the hard shell is cushioned with a band 
of energy-absorbing plastic. 

Dye and Kavanagh have also de- 
veloped a cleat ( below left), to reduce 
knee and ankle injuries, and more pro- 
tective knee and thigh guards. Of all 
the devices designed, however, the 
shoulder pads would literally change 
the shape of things. Instead of the 
stiff, loose-fitting pad which sits atop 
the shoulders, theirs is a soft, close- 
fitting pad, much akin to heavy under- 
wear, that covers the chest and back. 
It’s a sloping-shoulder affair which, be- 
sides protecting, will give every foot- 
baller a Brooks Brothers look. ( cn p ) 



CORNELL helmet (right) withstands blow and transmits impact over head, 
whereas headpiece with only padding (center) dents onto head, and helmet with only 
straps (left) also twists against skull. New helmet proves four times more protective. 
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Advance showing of the line that’s a 
sellout every year at the big national 
boat shows . . . the boats that many 
people couldn’t buy this past year 
because they waited until Spring! See 
them . . . place your order . . . while 
the boat you want is still available. 
Don’t you miss the boat in ’56. 
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HICKMAN’S HUNCHES 
for 

Games of Saturday, Oct. 29 

• Notre Dame vs. Navy: This one cap- 
tures the imagination. Not since 1945 
have the Middies beaten the Irish. It is 
hard to go against the irrepressible 
Welsh and Co. but here goes . . . 
NOTRE DAME. 

• Michigan vs. Iowa: Hawkeyes have 
manpower to win but unbeaten Wol- 
verines continue to take the close ones. 
MICHIGAN. 

• Georgia Tech vs. Duke: Once-beaten 
Engineers and Blue Devils collide. Bet- 
ter kicking and mobile defense favor 
home team. GEORGIA TECH. 

• Minnesota vs. Southern California: 
Gophers rose to season’s peak against 
Michigan Saturday. Trojans, except 
for Washington lapse, have been invin- 
cible. SOUTHERN CAL. 

• Arkansas vs. Texas A&M: Bear Bry- 
ant’s Aggie Sophs continue to surprise. 
Where does it end? Not here . . . 
TEXAS A&M. 

• Washington vs. Oregon State: Only 
a tie with Stanford mars Huskies record 
while Beavers lone conference loss was 
to UCLA. Huskies still Rose Bowl 
hungry. WASHINGTON. 

• Southern Methodist vs. Texas: Mas- 
sive Mustangs now have won three in 
a row. Longhorns in and out. Out here 
. . . SMU. 

• Holy Cross vs. Syracuse: Unbeaten 
Crusaders face st rongest challenge. Sui- 
cide-scheduled Syracuse succumbed to 
Maryland after conquering Cadets. An 
upset here . . . SYRACUSE. 

• Pittsburgh vs. Miami: Both teams 
have met the best. If Miami’s morale 
has not suffered too much, Andy Gus- 
tafson could beat his alma mater. 
Trend of the times. Another upset 
. . . MIAMI. 

• UCLA vs. California: The Bears from 
Berkeley can offer only token resist- 
ance. The call of the Rose Bowl can be 
heard clearly. Easily . . . UCLA. 

ALSO: 

Army over Colgate 
Maryland over South Carolina 
Yale over Dartmouth 
Penn State over Pennsylvania 
TCU over Baylor 
Kentucky over Rice 
Mississippi over LSU 
Purdue over Illinois 
Oklahoma over Kansas State 
Ohio State over Northwestern 
Tennessee over North Carolina 
Princeton over Brown 
Auburn over Tulane 
Vanderbilt over Virginia 
Michigan State over Wisconsin 

Last week’s record: 

16 right, 8 wrong, 1 tie 
Record to date: 108-37-5 
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GOLF 

by 

HERBERT WARREN WIND 


O F THE MANY new golf courses 
which have just gone through their 
first complete season of play, there are 
two exceptional ones we should be 
hearing a great deal about in the years 
to come: Old Warson, situated on the 
outskirts of St. Louis, and the new 18 
undertaken in Jericho, L.I. by the 
Meadow Brook Club to replace their 
old stamping grounds which New Y ork 
City Park Commissioner Robert Moses 
requisitioned for one of his endless 
parkway extensions. I have not yet 
had the opportunity to visit Old War- 
son but from all reports it is the best 
course designed by that peripatetic re- 
arranger of the earth’s surface, Robert 
Trent Jones, since he did Peachtree in 
Atlanta shortly after the war. The new 
Meadow Brook, designed by Dick Wil- 
son, lies within a more neighborly dis- 
tance, and I have had a chance to look 
it over three times. To my tastes, it is 
the finest golf course that has been built 
in this country since Bob Jones and 
Dr. Alister Mackenzie produced the 
Augusta National back in 1931. While 
the course is still much too young for 
the turf to have taken on body and for 
the whole 18 to have taken on a final 
aspect, Meadow Brook has struck me 
from my first visit on as a “born clas- 
sic” destined to be mentioned in the 
same exalted breath with Muirfield, 


THE MEADOW BROOK CLUB’S 
NEW COURSE IN JERICHO, L.I. 
HAS ALL THE HALLMARKS OF 
A ‘BORN CLASSIC’ OF GOLF 


Hoylake, Pinehurst No. 2, Pine Valley 
and the other acknowledged touch- 
stones of architectural greatness. 

TOUR IN THE RAIN 

The first trip I made to Meadow 
Brook was on a chill, rainy, windy, 
thoroughly medieval Sunday last De- 
cember. My companion and guide was 
George Heron. George is a Scot whose 
hair should have been white a long 
time ago but is still the color of mar- 
malade, and he is altogether a walk- 
ing advertisement of how the outdoor 
life keeps a man young and loolish. 
The son of an Aberdeen professional 
who laid out the famous course at 
Cruden Bay, George was imported 
from the S'.oke Poges club in 1922 to 
become the professional at the old 
Meadow Brook. He was the selection of 
Capt. H.C.C. Tibbett, then the club’s 
manager, an Englishman who met up 
in the trenches of France during World 
War 1 with that old Meadow Brooker, 
the late Devereux Milburn, and soon 
after the war accepted Milburn ’s in- 
vitation to come over and run the club. 
(In the event you haven’t made the 
connection before this, this is the same 
Meadow’ Brook, to be sure, which the 
exploits of Milburn, Tommy Hitch- 
cock and others made the capital of 
American polo.) Anyway, old George 


Heron has been at Meadow Brook for 
33 seasons now, the first 32 as pro, this 
last one as superintendent of the new 
course, with Shelley Mayfield succeed- 
ing to his old job. 

The new course is the apple of 
George’s eye. As we pushed over it that 
unlikely December afternoon with our 
teeth chattering Morse code, George 
would poke me in the ribs from time to 
time, point proudly ahead to a stretch 
of tundra and yell above the wail of 
the w'ind some remark on the order 
of “Di’ ya iver see a bonnier two- 
shotter?” Well, he wasn’t far off, and 
that is the reason why I recount our 
little un-constitutional. From the sec- 
ond tee on — there is nothing at all 
wrong with the first hole but my um- 
brel a hadn’t yet blown inside out. and 
I wasn’t quite in the spirit of things— 
Meadow Brook, despite the weather, 
still made itself felt, hole after hole, as 
a course of exceptional golf heauty and 
character. When we had finished the 
round, I found that I could visualize 
each of the 18 holes as distinct person- 
alities. This has always seemed to me 
a dependable criterion for judging the 
quality of a course— the number of in- 
dividual holes you can remember— and 
I would like to recommend another 
yardstick of a different type. If the 
greens, the bunkering and the fairway 
contours appear to have been built by 
nature and not by bulldozers, the de- 
signer has created a successful course. 
When we walked Meadow Brook only 
three months after the fairways had 
been seeded, it looked as if it had been 
in business for ">0 years. 

The second time I saw the course, 
a fine day last July, I made the mistake 
continued on page 50 
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MacGregor Colt Boll s in 
exclusive ash tray gift set 


Give famous MacGregor MT golf balls and unique Color 
Magic "Scotty” ash trays and you give the most excit- 
ing golf gift of the holidays. MT's are champions for 
distance and durability . . . truly the "Golf Ball of 
Champions.” The ash trays are fine transparent tem- 
pered glass, exclusive with MacGregor. Whether it’s a 
gift to friends, family or business associates, the MT 
Christmas package will be most appreciated by 
golfers everywhere. Order now at any pro shop. 


1 2 MT's and 4 Color Magic ash trays only $1 3.95 

6 MT's and 2 ash trays only $ 6.95 

MT's con be personalized with ployer's name . . . without 
charge (in quantities of 12 MT golf balls or more). 



BETTING HORSES TO WIN 
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SKINDIVER’S MANUAL 
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Only $2.00 

HOW TO EARN BIG MONEY 

"Financial success t< easy." says Vincent K. h 
Ids widely acclulmed book. Hair to Fell Your 
the HI t Money, be reveals how he climbed 




• — J. I. Kckhoui 
Only 83.95 

WORLD S FASTEST CARS 


of photos. Only $2.lll) 

SPORTS ODDITIES 

from the world e>{ sports by 


sports yarn. Edited by Cy Rice. Only 82.50 

ORDER BY MAIL! 

Two-for-oncl Order any of the hooks above and rccel 
In addition a l ltEE copy of My Years In the / 
Leagues. You must be delighted or return your pure lit 
within teu days for full refund. CO l>s accepted. Or sc 
cash, check, money order to: 

THE CITADEL PRESS. Dept. SA 

222 Fourth Ave., New York 3, N.Y. 


GOLF 

continued from page 1,9 

of playing it. As a result, while I can 
vouch for the integrity of the rough, I 
learned nothing about the golf values 
of the shots one gets from the fairways. 
I remedied this the next trip by going 
out with Heron, an accurate medium- 
length hitter, and Mayfield, an accu- 
rate long-hitter. For players of both 
categories, the course is loaded with 
wonderful golf shots— tee shots on 
which a player must decide with care 
whether to play safely or gamble on 
carrying traps that beset the more di- 
rect line to the green; a fine variety of 
approaches to exceedingly large and 
irregularly shaped greens with sharp, 
Scottish-type traps frequently nipped 
in to the very edge of the putting sur- 
face. The routing ot the holes has a nice 
change of pace. The first nine has a def- 
inite British complexion to it, the fair- 
ways tumbling like dune land, the trap- 
ping reminiscent of Muirfield. On the 
second nine, you move into a semi- 
coastal American-type stretch, the 
greens somewhat more plateaued, the 
fairways shut-in a shade more con- 
sciously by the lovely woods of oak, 
dogwood, evergreen and birch. From 
the back tees the course rambles some 
7,101 yards, and the par is a very stiff 
35-36-71. 

As you can deduce Irom the draw- 
ings of the 8th and 17th holes, you 
must think strategically every shot of 
the way at Meadow Brook. These holes 
were selected for illustration simply 
because they are a strong par five and 
a strong par four, but it shouldn’t be 
inferred that they tower in difficulty 
or design over the other holes. For 
a golfer of championship caliber, like 
Mayfield, the course does have one 
comparatively weak sister, the 14th, 
a 480-yard par five which dog-legs 
slightly to the left and then runs up- 
hill to the green. The day we played, 
Mayfield drove to the corner of the 
dog-leg and got home comfortably in 
two with a one-iron. (As a matter of 
fact, he put that shot eight feet from 
the can.) The correction, as everyone 
at the club is well aware, is easy 
enough. For a championship compe- 
tition, the markers on the 14th would 
be pushed a bit forward and the hole 
would play as a par four, and a very 
rugged one. In this general connection, 
all of us who have seen Meadow Brook 
are extremely hopeful that the mem- 
bers will step right up and offer their 
course to the USGA as a site for a 
future National Open. It’s been a long 
time, incidentally, since the club last 


was host to a national championship. 
That was back in 1895 when a Mrs. 
Brown carried off the first United 
States Women’s title with a sparkling 
132 for 18 holes. She was sinking those 
pesky 6-footers that day, and you know 
how they cut your score down. 

The major credit for Meadow Brook 
belongs, of course, to Dick Wilson, 
the architect. A middle-aged Phila- 
delphian with a genial, direct manner, 
Wilson, as golf architects go, is neither 
as rapid as some nor as slow as others, 
but he certainly didn’t dally much on 
the Meadow Brook job. It took him 
only a week to select the site, though 
he inspected 20 different site possibili- 
ties. This settled in October 1953, he 
then spent the incredibly short time of 
six weeks working out his plan for the 
course. In April 1954, the dirt movers, 
Troup Brothers of Miami, came in 
with their machines and cleared the 
fairways, prepared the traps and did 
the rough shaping of the greens and 
tees and fairways. The piping and the 
tiling for irrigation and drainage went 
in that summer, and grass was sown 
the first week in September — seaside 
bent for the greens, a mixture of As- 
toria bent and Chewings fescue for the 
fairways. The course rode out the win- 
ter well and was officially opened for 
play last June the 4th. 

A SKILLFUL ARCHITECT 

A word more about Wilson. Dick 
has been one of our most skillful archi- 
tects for quite a number of years now. 
Until 1946 he was associated with the 
old Philadelphia firm of Toomey & 
Flynn and in this capacity worked on 
such projects as the Cleveland Coun- 
try Club, the two courses at Boca 
Raton, Indian Creek, the new nine 
at The Country Club in Brookline, 
Spring Mill, Shinnecock Hills and 
Springdale (outside of Princeton). 
Since going into business for himself, 
he has been responsible for such su- 
perb courses as the West Palm Beach 
Country Club, Hidden Valley in Roa- 
noke, Va. and the two 18s lor the Na- 
tional Cash Register Co. in Dayton, 
Ohio; and he is currently preparing a 
very interesting group which includes 
the Villa Real layout near Havana and 
an unusual course for Deepdale on 
Long Island. Knowing Dick Wilson, 
each of these projects and whatever 
assignments he undertakes in the fu- 
ture are bound to possess sound golf- 
ing merit and considerable flavor, 
but something tells me that what- 
ever the excellence of these other op- 
era, Meadow Brook will be regarded 
as his masterpiece. dJ±5D 
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AT MT. HOOI) Marjorie Mills and Bob Conklin wear 
While Slag's new ski pants of wool gabardine ($25). 


Bright Pants 

Like sunlight breaking through a pnsm, ski pants are splash- 
ing color all over white slopes from Austria to Oregon. They 
were introduced by Kaltenbruner of Davos, who found his 
skin-tight, custom-tailored black or blue pants were made so 
well they hardly ever wore out. Now, however, Herr Kalten- 
bruner’s clientele buys as many as five or six pairs— in per- 
simmon, lavender, powder blue, nasturtium. They were first 
seen in America last spring on such international skiers as 
Photographer Toni Frissell. The old dictum that ski pants 
must be black or navy no longer holds. White Stag, the 
country’s largest manufacturer of ski wear, is now making 
the new, bright pants available to all of America’s weekend 
skiers in seven different colors ( including red for women only). 


AT STOWE, spring skier Patty Gagarin was one of 
first to introduce colored ski pants, here wears gold pair 
from Kaltenbruner while adjusting sequin-tipped skis. 




AT ST. ANTON, Austrian ski resort, pretty Astrid Allard of 
Brussels wears red elastic ski pants, red scarf wrapped into a 
hood and roomy khaki-colored poplin parka trimmed with fur, 



CORTINA D'AMPKZZO, scene of 1956 Winter Olympics, is bril- 
liant showplace of Italian ski fashions. Signorina Uta Red and Signor 
Alberto Menari, both of Cortina, show colorful clothes in typically 



ZERMATT is setting for pastel clothes worn by Mrs. Walter 
Haensli, herself a designer of after-ski clothes. Scarf repeats 
pastel pink and blue of bulky sweater and Kaltenbruner pants. 


The finest tires are made with NYLON cord 



Whether you're driving on high-speed highways 
or city streets, the extra strength of nylon tire cord 
gives you extra protection. 


November is National Tire Safety Month. 

For utmost protection, equip your cor with nylon 
cord tires. See your tire dealer today! 


Nylon cord tires resist bruise damage, 
run cooler than ordinary tires. 

And nylon's toughness absorbs 
the added strains put on today's tires 
by power getaway, power steering, 
power braking. 

Nylon tire cord was first 
developed to take the terrific landing 
impact of heavy bombers. Today nylon 
cord tires are standard equipment on 
commercial airliners. And billions of 
miles of use in heavy-duty trucking 
have proved the superiority of n) Ion 
cord tires. 

You'll find that nylon cord tires give 
priceless extra protection to you and 
your family yet cost very little more. 


Du Pont produces the nylon fiber. 

Leading tire manufacturers make nylon cord tires 
— in tubeless or conventional types. 
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SUBJECT: FRANK LEAHY 

continued from page 32 


made all around, with no prompting 
needed from Frank Leahy himself. 

The screen door opened and Jim 
Reilly led his three friends, all in 
their middle years, into the entrance 
hall. He introduced them as Ned Mur- 
phy, Leo Semper and Jim Conway, 
all of Spalding, Nebraska. In the lull 
right after the introductions Sue Leahy 
stepped forward: "Excuse me, gentle- 
men,” she said, bowing to them, then 
turning to her father. “Dad, would it 
be all right if I took the Oldsmobile?” 

“Why," said Frank Leahy, reflect- 
ing just an instant, “why, yes, Sue. I’ll 
drive to church in the station wagon.” 

“Thank you, Dad,” said Sue, bow- 
ing to the guests, “and I’m very glad 
to have met you all.” 

One by one the other young Leahys 
took their leave, with expressions of 
pleasure at having met everyone in 
the room. 

“Say, Frank,” blurted Jim Reilly, 
“you've got to get to church. We’ll 
just run along and—” 

“COME IN AND SIT DOWN” 

Frank Leahy shook his head. “You’ll 
do nothing of the kind. Just come on 
in and sit down. I’ve got plenty of 
time.” He herded them into the living 
room and they took their places around 
the fireplace. 

Responsibility plainly weighed heav- 
ily on Jim Reilly. His friends, in con- 
trast, looked at ease and prepared to 
make the most of the audience. 

“Coach, I see where you’re on tele- 
vision,” said Jim Conway as Jim Reil- 
ly twisted his hat in his hands. 

“Yes,” said Frank Leahy, “I am 
appearing on television every Friday 
evening under the sponsorship of Ze- 
rone and Zerex. Those are antifreeze 
compounds made by Du Pont.” 

“I guess,” said Ned Murphy, “you 
don’t find that as tough as coaching?” 

Leahy smiled and shook his head. 
“No, I can safely say that the pres- 
sures are considerably greater in the 
coaching profession.” 

“Say,” exclaimed Ned Murphy, 
“I can remember seeing you on tele- 
vision when you were coaching, with 
that hat of yours on sideways and 
looking pretty wild!” 

Jim Reilly paled, but Frank Leahy 
laughed indulgently. 

“Oh, yes,” he said. “I suppose I 
used to get pretty wound up.” 

“The pressure must have been ter- 
rific, Frank,” said Jim Reilly. 


“The pressure was terrific, as you 
say, Jim,” Leahy said, “but in my 
case the pressure was largely self- 
imposed.” 

The guests leaned forward. 

“Is that a fact, Frank?” Jim Reilly 
asked. 

“That is a fact, Jim,” said Leahy. 
“There was no undue emphasis on 
winning every game by the authori- 
ties at Notre Dame. But the Notre 
Dame coach is conscious of other de- 
mands. Notre Dame is not an ordi- 
nary team; it has a great tradition to 
live up to. There are the thousands of 
alumni all over the country. A coach 
is conscious of them as he sends his 
team out on the field. Then the coach 
is conscious of what I call the syn- 
thetic alumni, the millions who never 
attended Notre Dame but have adopt- 
ed the team as their own. The coach 
thinks of them too. He hears the cheers 
of the thousands present in the stadi- 
um, and it all builds up in him until 
he gets the feeling that it is absolutely 
unthinkable that the Notre Dame 
team should go down in defeat.” 

The guests shook their heads in awe. 

“I’ll bet you’re relieved to be out of 
it, Frank,” exclaimed Jim Reilly. 

“I have no regrets about my depar- 
ture from the coaching profession, 
Jim,” said Frank Leahy. “It is a job 


for a younger man. And Terry Bren- 
nan is doing a magnificent job.” 

“And now you get a chance to spend 
more time with your family,” said 
Jim Conway. 

"Not as much as I will a little later 
on,” said Leahy. “But. that was a big 
factor in my decision to retire from 
the coaching profession.” He was si- 
lent a moment. Then he said slowly: 
“I can remember coming here to this 
house and the children would come in 
and speak to me and I would look at 
them without seeing them or without 
hearing what they said. I was that 
preoccupied with my approaching 
assignment.” 

Jim Reilly turned and glared at his 
friends with a what-have-I-been-tell- 
ing-you look. 

Leahy smiled. 

“Sometimes during a game the 
thought would flash through my mind: 
‘What am I doing down here? I have 
done all I can to prepare the lads for 
this game. Why can’t I sit up in the 
stands with Floss and the children and 
enjoy the contest?’ ” 

No one could say a word for a mo- 
ment after this staggering confidence. 
Finally Jim Reilly pulled himself out 
of the sofa and rose to his feet. 

“Frank,” he said firmly, “we’re go- 
ing to run on. You’ve got to get to 
church and all and we've taken up 
enough of your time.” 

continued on next page 
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SUBJECT: FRANK LEAHY 

continued from page 55 


The others got up reluctantly. 

“Now, wait a minute,” Leahy said. 
“There’s plenty of time. How about a 
little refreshment of some kind?” He 
pointed at one of the guests. “I’ll bet 
I can persuade you, Mr. Murphy.” 
Murphy, a short, gray-haired man 
wearing glasses, laughed. “Coach, let 
me tell you something,” he chuckled. 
“These three fellows I’m traveling 
with are regular prohibitionists!” 

“All right,” laughed Leahy, "some- 
thing for you then!” 

“Hold on, coach,” Mr. Murphy said, 
still laughing. “There was a time when 
I could do my share, but I had a heart 
attack and haven’t had a drink since!” 

Leahy shook his head in sympathy. 

“That was 16 years ago!” exclaimed 
Ned Murphy, slapping his leg. 

Everyone laughed and Jim Reilly 
stepped forward. “Here’s the payoff, 
Frank! Murphy owns a liquor store!” 

After the laughter had subsided, Jim 
Reilly put out his hand. "Frank, it’s 
been just wonderful seeing you.” 

“What are you running off for?” 
Leahy protested. “Why don’t you stay 
and have a bite of lunch?” 

“No, no,” Reilly and his friends 
chorused. “We’re due in Chicago this 
afternoon.” 

“Well, I wish you had more time, 
gentlemen,” Leahy said. “Would you 
have a few moments to come back and 
see the den? There are some trophies 
there that might be of interest to you.” 

The guests looked at Reilly and he 
nodded. Then Leahy led the way to 
his office and den just off the entrance 
hall. It is a comfortably large, air-con- 
ditioned room with desks for Leahy 
and his secretary, Harry Foster, who 
was on his staff at Notre Dame. 

Leahy pointed to two shelves hold- 
ing a dozen trophies. “These were won 
in swimming competition by the chil- 
dren,” he said. Waving an arm around 
the room, he explained: “The other 
things are mementos of the years I 


spent in the Navy and in the coaching 
profession.” 

Before he could continue, Flossie 
Leahy, his 14-year-old daughter, 
walked into the room. 

“Excuse me, gentlemen,” she said. 

“Dad, Mr. McBride is here with Mr. 
and Mrs. Leggett from St. Louis.” 

“Oh,” said Leahy, turning to Reilly 
and his friends. “Will you gentlemen 
excuse me?” 

“Certainly, go right ahead,” said 
Jim Reilly. 

“I’ll be right back,” said Leahy. 

After he had gone, Reilly led his 
friends around the room. 

CITATIONS AND SOUVENIRS 

On the wall were the Scripps-How- 
ard Coach of the Year award, the Man 
of the Year citation of the Football 
Writers Association, the Paul H. Helms 
award for "noteworthy coaching 
achievement.” There was a photograph 
of Admiral Chester W. Nimitz as he 
put his signature to the Japanese sur- 
render, and at the bottom Nimitz had 
written: “To Frank Leahy, a worthy 
horseshoe opponent and an old friend 
and shipmate. . . .” 

There was a resolution from the state 
legislature of Massachusetts adopted 
when Leahy left Boston College to 
coach at Notre Dame. It commended 
him for “service to the youth of Ameri- 
ca .. . and . . . the ideals for which 
he stood and practiced.” 

There was a photograph of Leahy 
golfing with President Eisenhower and 
a framed “Dear Frank” letter from 
the President. There were pictures of 
Leahy’s national championship teams 
of 1943, ’46, ’47 and ’49. The books 
on the shelves included many on reli- 
gious and inspirational themes, as well 
as biographies. Among them were Wit- 
ness by Whittaker Chambers, You Can 
Change the World by Father James 
Keller, the collected works of Stephen 
Vincent Benet, a life of Gladstone, 


The Caine Mutiny by Herman Wouk, 
Blessed Are the Meek by Zofia Kos- 
sak, Gertrude Lawrence as Mrs. A. by 
Richard Aldrich and Champagne Be-r 
fore Breakfast by Hy Gardner. Over 
Leahy’s desk was framed “A Game 
Guy’s Prayer,” written (not by him) 
in sporting terms and begging help in 
dealing with life’s uppercuts. 

Ned Murphy broke thesilence. “Say, 
Jim,” he said, “do you think Frank 
would mind autographing our ticket 
stubs?” 

The others reached into their pock- 
ets and drew out stubs. 

Jim Reilly looked at the stubs and 
breathed through his teeth. “He won’t 
mind,” he said slowly, “unless he’s 
changed one heck of a lot since we 
were at Notre Dame together!” 

Just then Leahy himself reappeared 
with Bob McBride, a former Notre 
Dame star and line coach there under 
Leahy. With McBride were his friends 
from St. Louis. Before the introduc- 
tions could get under way, a quorum 
of Leahy children were on the scene 
and joined the handshaking, looking 
each guest in the eye, getting each 
name exactly right. 

There was a briel discussion of the 
1955 Notre Dame team and Jerry 
Leahy said, “Boy, that Lewis and that 
Hornung.” 

His father nodded in approval. 
“Lewis,” he said, “will be one of the 
all-time greats and I think Hornung 
will be the greatest quarterback Notre 
Dame ever had.” 

“ Ever had?” exclaimed Murphy. 

“Ever had,” said Leahy. “He can do 
everything — run, throw, kick, and he’s 
a great defensive player too, if you’ll 
watch him. People frequently forget to 
watch the defensive play.” 

Mary Leahy, the 4-year-old, came in, 
dressed for church. Her father immedi- 
ately took her in his arms and had her 
repeat “I'm very glad to meet you” to 
one guest after another around the 
room. Jim Reilly brought up the sub- 
ject of the autographs and Leahy was 
delighted to oblige. Suddenly it was 
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time for everyone to go and as 
they filed out, Jim Reilly whispered, 
“You’ve certainly been wonderful, 
Frank, and I appreciate it. I tried to 
get you on the phone a couple of years 
ago, but of course you were pretty 
tied up at that time.” 

“Call me any time, Jim,” said Leahy. 
“You can always reach me through my 
secretary.” 

The big house was quiet until Frank 
Leahy’s return from the 11:30 Mass 
was heralded by his own voice ringing 
out at the front door. 

“Floss!” he called to Mrs. Leahy, 
“Mary was a little angel in church!” 

He sent Mary off to report the details 
to her mother in another part of the 
house and then he walked into the den, 
sank into a red leather chair and put 
his feet up on the ottoman. 

The talk turned to big-time college 
football and the critifcs who suggest 
that the game should be abolished in 
the colleges and left entirely to the 
professionals. 

"I wonder,” said Leahy, frowning, 
“if people who talk like that really 
mean what they say or whether they 
are just trying to attract attention to 
themselves.” 

He drew up a knee and kicked at the 
ottoman. “I think it would be a very 
bad thing for the country if we didn’t 
have the big college games on Satur- 
days, with the stadiums filled from 
coast to coast. These games provide 
people with an opportunity to release 
their pent-up emotions and to come 
together in a wholesome atmosphere 
of good fellowship. I never get over the 
thrill of it. Yesterday, when the band 
played and the Notre Dame team came 
running out on the field, a chill ran up 
my spine.” 

He clasped his hands in front of him 
and raised his voice as if addressing a 
crowd. 

“But the greatest moment comes,” 
he said, “when the players and spec- 
tators stand at attention and the band 
plays our national anthem as Old Glory 
is unfurled.” 



He paused and then lowered his voice 
again. 

“Football and all competitive sports 
have a very good effect on our young 
people, even those who do not actively 
participate. They become permeated 
with the ideas of self-reliance and giv- 
ing the best that is in them no matter 
what the odds against them may be. 
They carry these ideas into their daily 
lives. We saw it in the war when young 
Americans proved more than a match 
for the highly trained but regimented 
foe. We see the effect of the best sport- 
ing spirit when a Babe Didrikson be- 
comes a victim of cancer and meets it 
by fighting back with all the deter- 
mination and courage she displayed as 
an athlete.” 

A FAVOR FOR FRANK JR. 

There was a knock at the door. 

“Come in,” said Frank Leahy. 

Frank Leahy Jr. entered the room 
and apologized for the interruption. 
“Dad,” he said, “I’m starting back to 
school now.” 

“All right, son,” said Leahy. “Are 
they driving you in thestation wagon?” 

“Yes, sir,” said Frank Jr. 

“Got everything you need?” his 
father said. 

“Well,” said Frank Jr., “I wonder if 
you could spare some golf balls.” 

“Are you going to play or just 
practice?” 

“I thought I’d play a round next 
week.” 

“All right,” said Leahy, “take what’s 
in my bag.” 

“Thanks, Dad, ’’said Frank Jr. .shak- 
ing hands. “I’llsee you next Saturday.” 

“Good, son,” said Leahy. 

“I’m very glad to have met you, sir,” 
said Frank Jr. before turning to go. 

Frank Leahy watched him proudly as 
he left. “He comes home every chance 
he gets,” he said. “He misses his broth- 
ers and sisters.” 

Stretching his legs out on the otto- 
man Leahy mused, half to himself: 
“He came to me at the start of this 
term and said, ‘Dad, I’d like to have a 


pretty serious talk with you.’ I said, 
‘All right, son, let’s go into the den and 
talk things over.’ ” 

Leahy leaned back in the chair and 
rubbed his hands together. 

“After we were settled down I said, 
‘Well, son, what’s on your mind?’ Then 
he said, ‘Dad, here it is. I’m eligible for 
the varsity this year, but the truth is I 
just don’t believe I can ever be the kind 
of player your son would be expected 
to be. There it is, Dad.’ 

“It was a serious matter with the 
boy. He felt that he had an obligation 
to make the varsity. So I said to him, 
‘Son, I’m glad you brought this whole 
matter out into the open. I’ve been 
wanting to have a serious talk with 
you. The fact is, son, you’re not heavy 
enough, you’re not fast enough to make 
a Notre Dame quarterback.’ But then 
I told him, ‘You shouldn’t feel bad 
about that. I wouldn’t have been the 
greatest player in the world even if I 
hadn’t been injured. And, anyway, the 
fact that I could make the team and 
was subsequently its coach doesn’t im- 
pose any obligation on you. You don’t 
have to play football at all. Sometimes 
some of us are given physical endow- 
ments, some of us are given other tal- 
ents. A great athlete won’t necessarily 
have a son as good as he is. Rocky Mar 
ciano’s father is a very small man. But 
now, the fact that you’re not able to 
make the Notre Dame team doesn’t 
mean that you can’t be All-America in 
other ways— you can be an All-America 
student, an All-America son, an All- 
America big brother to your little 
brothers and sisters— as you are now.’ ” 

(Even if Frank Leahy Jr. had decided 
to try out for the team this year, he 
could not have made it. Continuing 
minor surgery has prevented him from 
playing anything more strenuous than 
golf for the present.) 

The elder Leahy got to thinking 
about quarterbacks in general. He re- 
peated what he had said earlier: that 
Paul Hornung was likely to he the 
greatest ever at Notre Dame. Then he 
continued on next page 
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went on: “A quarterback should be a 
self-reliant thinker. At Notre Dame we 
concentrated on the mental training of 
a quarterback. Generally speaking, of 
course, a quarterback must try to get 
ahead of the opposition, much the same 
as a pitcher tries to get ahead of the 
batter by getting the first ball over for 
a strike. A quarterback will try for at 
least four yards on first down by run- 
ning his best back over his best block- 
er and, if possible, through a defensive 
weakness. Then, if he gets his four 
yards, he has two or three downs to get 
his remaining six yards — depending on 
his position in the field. 

“But a quarterback has to be many 
things. I remember a story Knute 
ftockne used to tell about the two men 
he called quarterbacks A and B. Quar- 
terback A, according to Rock, was a 
positive genius. He never failed to call 
precisely the right play at the right 
time. He would send the team march- 
ing steadily down the field to within a 
few yards of the goal. But then some- 
thing would happen. He could not send 
his team over the goal line. He would 
lose possession of the ball and the op- 
ponents would kick out of danger. Then 
quarterback B might be sent into the 
game. He was anything but a genius. 
He did not have the same instinct for 
calling the right play. But, somehow or 
other, he might manage to get the team 
within scoring distance. Then he would 
call upon the lads for the great effort. 
This time the lads would put the ball 
across. Why? Because, according to 
Rock, they wanted to make quarter- 
back B look good, they wanted to score 
for him. Rockne said that quarterback 
B had the quality of leadership.” 

A TREAT FOR JERRY 

There was a tap at the door. 

“Come in,” said Frank Leahy, rais- 
ing up in the leather chair. 

Jerry Leahy, 11, Jimmy, the 7-year- 
old, and a friend named Mike trooped 
into the room. 

“Excuse the interruption,” said Jer- 
ry. He turned to his father. “Dad, a 
slight problem.” 

Leahy grinned. “Financial?” he 
asked. 

“Yes, sir,” said Jerry. “We’d like to 
go to the movies.” 

“How much are the movies?” said 
Leahy. 

“If it’s a good picture, it’s 40{f.” 

“Assuming it’s a good picture, you'd 
need $1.20.” 

“I've got my own money,” said Mike. 


“Yes, sir,” said Jerry. “And I’d like 
to treat Mike.” 

“I’ve got my own money,” Mike re- 
peated. “I can treat you.” 

Frank Leahy took out his wallet and 
looked in it. “I don’t have anything 
less than a 10,” he said. 

Jerry shrugged his shoulders. 

Leahy handed him the bill. “See if 
your mother has change.” 

“Yes, sir,” said Jerry, turning to go 
and directing the other boys ahead of 
him. At the door Jerry turned and said: 
“Excuse the interruption.” He closed 
the door behind him. 

Frank Leahy leaned back in his chair. 

“One time I was at a dinner with 
Harry Stuhldreher [one of Notre 
Dame’s famous Four Horsemen] and 
he was speaking of Rockne. In the 
course of his talk Harry said, ‘I think 
more of Rock rubbed off on Frank than 
on me.’ ” 

Leahy was smiling at the memory. 

“ ‘One thing I do know,’ Stuhldre- 
her said, ‘Leahy has made the rules 
changers work harder than Rockne ever 
did.’ ” 

With obvious pride, Leahy sat up 
straight and counted off on his fingers: 
“Harry mentioned the deliberate kick- 
ing out of bounds on the kickoff, the 
two-quarterbacks play, the so-called 
sucker shift and the feigning of injuries 
that caused so much discussion in the 
Iowa game of 1953 — although Iowa 
had done it the week before and other 
teams were doing it all the time.” 

(The two-quarterbacks play actually 


had two men stand directly behind the 
center in quarterback position. The 
sucker shift called for a sudden move- 
ment to trick the opposing team into 
an offside, which meant a five-yard 
penalty in Notre Dame’s favor.) 

“A Notre Dame coach,” Leahy con- 
tinued, “has to be changing all the 
time, keeping a jump ahead of his op- 
position. And every team is out to get 
Notre Dame. If I had been coaching 
another team, I would be out to get 
Notre Dame too. But the suggestion 
that any of our innovations was un- 
ethical was absurd. Why, if I thought 
I was deliberately doing something un- 
ethical, I couldn’t live with myself. As 
for the feigning of injuries, I remarked 
facetiously at the time that what really 
happened was that the Notre Dame boy 
happened to look up at the clock, saw 
that only a few seconds remained in the 
first half and that Notre Dame was los- 
ing. This was such an incredible state 
of affairs, I said, that the lad fainted.” 

There was a knock at the door. 

“Come in,” said Leahy. 

Jerry and Jimmy Leahy and their 
friend Mike walked into the room. 
Jerry held out a handful of bills. “I 
got the change,” he said. 

“How much did you say you needed, 
son?” said Leahy. 

“Well,” said Jerry, “it’s 40d for the 
movie and I’d like to treat Mike.” 

“I’ve got my own money,” protested 
Mike. 

“AH right,” said Leahy. “Suppose 
you take three dollars.” 

“That would be fine,” said Jerry. 

“And if there’s any change, you 
bring it back to me.” 
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"Oh, yes, sir," said Jerry, taking the 
money. He turned to the visitor. "Ex- 
cuse the interruption. I'm very glad to 
have met you, sir.” 

“I’m very glad to have met you, sir,” 
said Jimmy. 

Mike waved shortly and followed 
them out of the room. 

Leahy stood up and put on a pair of 
dark glasses and proposed a walk 
around the grounds. 

"I’ll soon be able to spend more 
time here,” he said, standing for a 
moment on the porch before the two 
stories of glass brick that frame the 
entrance to his home. "My boss, Louis 
Wolfson, has agreed that I can work 
here in my office three weeks out of 
four.” 

He went down the steps and strolled 
across the lawn. 

"Right now I’m making a sort of 
get-acquainted tour of our companies. 
I find it fascinating. I’m not so much 
interested in the products that are be- 
ing manufactured by our companies. 
I am interested in the people. As I 
watch them at work, I get the feeling 
that if I could just get over to them 
the idea of giving their best, a little 
bit more than is required of them, I 
think I could show them that they 
would go home at night feeling more 
at peace with themselves.” 

He kicked at some crab grass and 
growled: “Alumni grass.” He laughed 
quickly and added: “Nothing wrong 
with alumni.” 

He circled the house and stopped by 
a crab apple tree and pointed over a 
rise in the ground. 

"There’s a swimming pool over there, 
but we converted it into a sand pile for 
Christopher and Mary. We didn’t see 
any need for a pool with Lake Michi- 
gan in our front yard.” 

AGAINST DELINQUENCY 

He stood staring at the crab apple 
tree. The ripened fruit covered the 
ground under the tree. He frowned. 

“Getting back to my job,” he said 
after a moment, “eventually, within 
two or three years, I’m going to devote 
all my time to working against juve- 
nile delinquency. It’s something Lou 
Wolfson wants me to do. We’re work- 
ing on our plans right now. First of all, 
we want to work for stricter laws 
against the sale of narcotics. And for 
heavier penalties. I believe that a man 
who sells dope to a youngster is com- 
mitting a crime worse than murder. 
Then we’re going to try to reach par- 
ents through radio and television. Re- 
mind parents of their responsibilities. 

continued on next page 
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continued from page 59 

We want to work for more teachers 
and better pay for teachers.” 

He studied the crab apple tree. 

“A study of juvenile crimes,” he 
said, raising his voice a little, “will 
reveal that most offenders never had a 
chance to participate in competitive 
sports. We’re going to do something 
about that. We’re going to try to cre- 
ate more space for playing fields in the 
big cities. And in every state we will 
endeavor to recruit three or four out- 
standing athletes and make it worth 
their while to devote three or four years 
to this work. We’ll be prepared to pay a 
football player, for instance, as much 
as he would earn by turning profession- 
al. Lou Wolison is going to be very 
active in this thing. He’s a fanatic on 
the subject. He's got four children of 
his own. He’s a wonderful father. A 
fine citizen. Clean.” 

"A WASTE, A SIN” 

He started to walk away and sud- 
denly whirled on the crab apple tree. 
He pointed an accusing finger at it. 

“Somebody should have picked these 
apples!” he barked. “That fruit should 
not be left lying there on the ground. 
It’s waste. It’s a sin!” 

Thrusting his hands in his pockets, 
he started around the house again, 
kicking at leaves, scowling at the patch- 
es of crab grass. He moved lightly, 
hunching his broad shoulders and then 
raising his head to sniff the breeze off 
the lake. 

On the front lawn little Mary Leahy, 
the 4-year-old, was waiting for him. He 
knelt down beside her to hear a whis- 
pered confidence. 

He stood up and put his hands on 
his hips and looked down at her. 

“All right,” he said severely, “but 
first tell me who you are.” 

Mary Leahy brushed back her 
blonde hair and looked him right in 
the eye. 

“Daddy’s little angel,” she piped. 

Frank Leahy swept her up in his 
arms. 

“Excuse me,” he said in an aside. 
“There’s a small crisis at the sand 
pile.” 

He set her down again and Mary 
Leahy took his hand and led him away 
— Frank Leahy, yesterday’s terror of 
the gridirons whose eight disciplined 
children had, in one way or another, 
this bright Sunday morning, courte- 
ously relieved him of a Notre Dame 
pennant, all his golf balls, both his 
automobiles and $3 in cash. ( E n p) 
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HORSEMEN 


A year ago Granlland Rice, perhaps the most beloved of all sports- 
writers, died. On the anniversary of his birthday, November 1 , 1880, 
SI honors his memory by reprinting herewith excerpts from one of 
his most famous pieces of reporting, which he wrote in October, 1921+ 


RICE’S SPORTS PROSE WAS A LABOR OF LOVE 


by GRANTLAND RICE 


O utlined against a blue-gray Octo- 
ber sky, the Four Horsemen rode 
again. In dramatic lore they are known 
as Famine, Pestilence, Destruction and 
Death. These are only aliases. Their 
real names are Stuhldreher, Miller, 
Crowley and Layden. They formed the 
crest of the South Bend cyclone before 
which another fighting Army football 
team was swept over the precipice at 
the Polo Grounds yesterday afternoon 
as 55,000 spectators peered down on 
the bewildering panorama spread on 
the green plain below. 

A cyclone can’t be snared. It may be 
surrounded, but somewhere it breaks 
through to keep on going. When the 
cyclone starts from South Bend, where 
the candlelights still gleam through the 
Indiana sycamores, those in the way 
must take to storm cellars at top speed. 
Yesterday the cyclone struck again as 
Notre Dame beat the Army, 13 to 7, 
with a set of backfield stars that ripped 
and crashed through a strong Army de- 
fense with more speed and power than 
the warring cadets could meet. 

Notre Dame won its ninth game in 
twelve Army starts through the driv- 
ing power of one of the greatest back- 
fields that ever churned up the turf of 
any gridiron in any football age. Bril- 
liant backfields may come and go, but 
in Stuhldreher, Miller, Crowley and 
Layden, covered by a fast and charg- 
ing line, Notre Dame can take its place 
in front of the field. 

Coach McEwan sent one of his fin- 
est teams into action, an aggressive 
organization that fought to the last 
play around the first rim of darkness, 
but when Rockne rushed his Four 
Horsemen to the track they rode down 
everything in sight. It was in vain that 


1,400 gray-clad cadets pleaded for the 
Army line to hold. The Army line was 
giving all it had, but when a tank 
tears in with the speed of a motorcy- 
cle, what chance has flesh and blood 
to hold? The Army had its share of 
stars in action, such stars as Garbisch, 
Farwick, Wilson, Wood, Ellinger and 
many others, but they were up against 
four whirlwind backs who picked up 
at top speed from the first step as they 
swept through scant openings to slip on 
by the secondary defense. The Army 
had great backs in Wilson and Wood, 
but the Army had no such quartet, 


who seemed to carry the mixed blood 
of the tiger and the antelope. 

Rockne’s light and tottering line was 
just about as tottering as the Rock of 
Gibraltar. It was something more than 
a match for the Army’s great set of for- 
wards. . . . We doubt that any team in 
the country could have beaten Rock- 
ne’s array. ... It was a great foot- 
ball team brilliantly directed. . . . The 
Army has no cause for gloom over its 
showing. It played first-class football 
against more speed than it could match. 

Those who have tackled a cyclone 
can understand. ( M n . o ) 



notre dame backfield was tagged ‘‘the Four Horsemen” by Rice, a famous name- 
dubber. Left to right: Backs Don Miller, Harry Stuhldreher, Jim Crowley, Elmer Layden. 
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FISHERMAN’S 

CALENDAR 

COMPILED BY ED ZERN 

C— clear water; SH — slightly 
high; FG — fishing good; FF — 
fishing fair; FP — fishing poor; 
OG -outlook good; OF— outlook 
fair; OVG— outlook very good. 


STRIPED BASS: new York: Night fisher- 
men taking bass in Montauk surf but real ac- 
tion hasn't started; OG when water cools, but 
peak fishing may be short-lived when big mi- 
gration starts. 

NEW JERSEY: FF and OF in surf from Barnegat 
Light to Beach Haven In let, where 1,500 fish- 
ermen are out to catch stripers and a 20-foot 
cruiser (grand prize in local derby); FF/G at 
Shark River Inlet from ends of stone jetties to 
(amt under) first highway bridge, from dusk 
to dark, with yellow doodlebug favored lure. 
FF/G at Bradley Beach and Long Branch surf 
for school fish to 10 pounds, with surf-clam 
bait best. A few big bass boated by trollers be- 
low Sandy Hook last week and outlook is for 
improvement. 

OREGON: FG at Isthmus Slough in Coos Bay for 
stripers to 40 pounds on pilchard or bullhead 
bait, and OG. 

south Carolina: OG through November in 
Santee-Cooper area as striped bass school below 
diversion canal; metal-and-nylon jigs bumped 
along bottom best tactic. 

NORTH CAROLINA; School stripers averaging 5 
pounds (up to 10) now abundant in Croatan. 
Roanoke and Albemarle sounds, near Nags 
Head and Manteo. and taking buektails nice- 
ly. OG through November for trollers. 
PACIFIC SALMON: BRITISH COLUMBIA: BUZZ 
Fiorini of Seattle neglected tackle business long 
enough to set spin-tackle records at River's 
Inlet with 34-pound Chinook on 4-pound line, 
53-pound 6-ouncer on 6-pound line and 53- 
pounder on 8-pound line. Fine dry weaftier and 
low rivers have kept silvers in salt water and 
FG from Campbell River and Cape Mudge to 
Howe Sound and Saanich Inlet. 

California: Trollers still limiting 10 to 12 miles 
off Golden Gate and OVG until November 
storms. 

WASHINGTON: FG, OG for silvers to 16 pounds 
on cohoe flies from Hood Canal waters; cloudy 
day with slight chop on water is best. Silvers 
are hitting well at almost all stream mouths in 
Puget Sound: try flasher-and-herring or big 
flatfish as well as flies. 

BLACK 8ASS: Pennsylvania: Eastern and 
central streams still too high but Allegheny 
area spy says FG and OG in eddies near Frank- 
lin and Oil City, with minnows or deep-running 
plugs. 

TENNESSEE: 65-acre Lake Bedford in Bedford 
County, near Normandy, continues to produce 
lunker largemouths to 10 % pounds; lake is 
operated by state fish-and-game commission, 
who say phosphate-rich soil promotes fast 
growth. Delmer Nichols of Old Hickory re- 
moved "-pound smallmouth from Kentucky 
Lake (below Pickwick Dam), but Rowland 
Rawley of New York City topped it with 
7^-pounder from Dale Hollow; FG and OG. 
Missouri: Lake Clearwater C, SH, FP, OF/G 
when cooler (as it may be by press time). Lake 
Wappapello, FP, OG. 

Louisiana: Go to Lac & Sein 3 miles W of 
Marksville in the late afternoon so you’ll be in 
the boat and fishing just after dusk. Rig almost 
any bass fly or bug on flyrod, cast toward shore. 
Head back for dock, tired but happy, when 
you've caught all the 3- to 6-pound bass your 
wrist can stand. 

CHANNEL BASS: FLORIDA: Cleveland Pitch- 
er Early Wynn took 22>$-pound redfish on troll 
in Gulf off Venice, but most action was at Ven- 
ice Inlet jetties, where run of 8- to 12-pounders 
provided FF on bait and feathered jigs; OF/G. 
A few reds reported in surf at New Smyrna on 
east coast; OF. 
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COMING EVENTS 


• TV • NETWORK RADIO: ALL TIMES ARE E.S.T. EXCEPT WHEN OTHERWISE NOTED 

October 28 through November 6 



Boxing 

Tommy (Hurricane) Jackson vs. Jimmy Slade, 
heavyweights, Cleveland (10 rds.). 

• Lulu Perez vs. Johnny Gonsalves, lightweights, 
Mad. Sq. Garden. N Y. (10 rds.). 10 p.m. E.D.T. 
(NBC). 

Fishing 

Nags Head Tournament, Nags Head, N.C. (until 
OcV 30). 

Grand Natl. Rodeo & Horse Show, San Francisco 
(until Nov. 6). 


Football 

(Leading college games) 

EAST 

Army vs. Colgate, West Point, N.Y. 

Cornell vs. Columbia. Ithaca, N.Y. 

Holy Cross vs. Syracuse, Worcester, Mass. 
Maryland vs. South Carolina, College Pk., Md. 
Penn vs. Penn State, Philadelphia. 

Pitt vs. Miami (Fla.). Pittsburgh. 

Yale vs. Dartmouth. New Haven, Conn. 

SOUTH & SOUTHWEST 

Arkansas vs. Texas A&M. Fayetteville, Ark. 

Baylor vs. TCU, Waco, Texas. 

Georgia Tech vs. Duke. Atlanta, Ga. 

Kentucky vs. Rice, Lexington, Ky. 

LSU vs. Mississippi. Baton Rouge, La. (N). 

SMU vs. Texas. Dallas. Texas. 

WEST 

Illinois vs. Purdue, Champaign. III. 

Kansas St. vs. Oklahoma. Manhattan, Kan. 
Marquette vs. W. Virginia, Milwaukee. 

• Michigan vs. Iowa, Ann Arbor, Mich.. 1 :15 p.m. 
C.D.T, (NBC-color). Men to watch: Michigan's 
Terry Barr (41) & Iowa’s Eddie Vincent (41), 

• Minnesota vs. S. California, Minneapolis, 1:15 
p.m. C.S.T. (ABC). 

Notre Dame vs. Navy, South Bend, Ind. 

• Ohio State vs. Northwestern, Columbus, Ohio, 
1:45 p.m. (Mutual* *). 

Xavier vs. Boston College, Cincinnati. 

FAR WEST 

Colorado vs. Missouri, Boulder, Colo. 

UCLA vs. California. Los Angeles. 

Washington vs. Oregon State, Seattle. 
(Professionals) 

• Baltimore vs. Green Bay. Baltimore, 7:30 p.m. 

(Mu\ual*). 

Horse Racing 

• The Garden State, $280,000, 1 1/16 m.. 2-yr.- 
olds. Garden State Pk.. Camden, N.J., 4:30 p.m. 
E.D.T. (CBS). 

• Frizette Stakes, $50,000, 1 3/16 m., 2-yr.-old 
fillies, Jamaica, N.Y., 4:15 p.m. E.D.T. (ABC). 
William P. Kyne Handicap, $100,000, 1 1/8 m.. 3- 
yr.-olds up, Bay Meadows, San Mateo. Calif. 

T urf Cup Handicap, $20,000, 1 1/8 m. (turf), 3-yr.- 
olds up, Laurel, Md. 

Hockey 

Montreal vs. Detroit, Montreal. 

Toronto vs. Chicago, Toronto. 

New York vs. Boston, New York. 

Hunt Racing 

Virginia Fall Race Meeting, Middleburg, Va. 



Auto Racing 

NASCAR 100-m. race, Charlotte, N.C. 

Football 

• Chicago Cards vs. Cleveland, Chicago, 1 p.m. 
C.S.T. (ABC*). 

• San Francisco vs. Detroit, San Francisco, 2 p.m. 
P.S.T.* 


• Los Angeles vs. Chicago Bears, Los Angeles, 2:05 

p.m. P.S.T.* 

• Philadelphia vs. Pittsburgh. Philadelphia. 2:05 
p.m. E.D.T.* 

• New York vs. Washington, New York, 2:05 p.m. 
E.D.T.* 

Harness Racing 

American Trotting Classic (first heat). $75,000, 
1 m., for major stake winners, Hollywood Pk., 
Inglewood, Calif. 

Hockey 

Detroit vs. Montreal, Detroit. 



Ezzard Charles vs. Toxie Hall, heavyweights. 
Providence, R.l. (10 rds.). 

• Paolo Melis vs. Danny Giovanelli, welterweights, 
St. Nick's, N.Y. (10 rds.), 10 p.m. E.D.T. (Du 
Mont). 


TUESDAY, NOVEMBER 1 


Horse Show 

National Horse Show, New York (until Nov. 8). 


WEDNESDAY, NOVEMBER 2 


Boxing 

• Frankie Ryff vs. Paddy DeMarco, lightweights, 

• Baltimore Coliseum (10 rds.). (ABC: TV-10 p.m.; 
radio-10:15 p.m.). 

Hockey 

Toronto vs. Detroit, Detroit. 

Horse Racing 

Sport Page Handicap, $25,000, 6 f., all ages, 
Jamaica, N.Y. 


THURSDAY, NOVEMBER 3 


Hockey 

Montreal vs. Toronto, Montreal. 
Detroit vs. New York, Detroit. 
Boston vs. Chicago. Boston. 


FRIDAY, NOVEMBER 4 


Auto Racing 

SCCA Appalachian National Rally, Hershey, Pa. 
(until Nov. 6). 

• Sugar Ray Robinson vs. Carl (Bobo) Olson, for 

• middleweight title, Chicago Stadium (15 rds.), 
9 p.m, C.S.T. (NBC*). 

Cross Country 

Heptagonal Games, Van Cortlandt Pk., New York. 

Football 

George Washington vs. West Virginia, Washing- 
ton, D.C. (N). 

• Miami (Fla.) vs. Boston College. Miami, 9:15 p.m. 
(Mutual*). 


Basketball 

(Professionals) 

Boston vs. Philadelphia, Boston. 

Syracuse vs. Fort Wayne, Syracuse. 

St. Louis vs. Minneapolis, St. Louis. 

Rochester vs. New York, Rochester. 

Football 

(Leading college games) 

EAST 

Bucknell vs. Colgate, Lewisburg, Pa. 

Columbia vs. Dartmouth, New York. 

Harvard vs. Princeton, Cambridge, Mass. 
Maryland vs. LSU, College Pk., Md. 

• Navy vs. Duke, Baltimore, 1:45 p.m, (ABC). 

• Penn vs. Notre Dame, Philadelphia, 1:15 p.m. 
(Mutual*). 

• Penn State vs. Syracuse, University Pk., Pa., 
2 p.m. (CBS*). Men to watch: State’s Lenny 
Moore (42) & Syracuse's Jimmy Brown (44). 


Pitt vs. Virginia. Pittsburgh. 

Yale vs. Army, New Haven, Conn. 

SOUTH & SOUTHWEST 
Auburn vs. Miss. State, Auburn, Ala. 

Florida vs. Georgia, Jacksonville, Fla. 

• Rice vs. Arkansas. Houston, Texas. 2 p.m. C.S.T.* 
Texas vs. Baylor, Austin, Texas. 

Texas A&M vs. SMU. College Station, Texas (N). 
WEST 

Illinois vs. Michigan, Champaign. III. 

Iowa vs. Minnesota, Iowa City, la. 

Missouri vs. Oklahoma, Columbia, Mo. 

Ohio State vs. Indiana, Columbus, Ohio. 
Northwestern vs. Wisconsin, Evanston, III. 
Purdue vs. Michigan State, Lafayette, Ind. 

FAR WEST 

California vs. Washington, Berkeley, Calif. 

Col. of Pacific vs. UCLA, Stockton, Calif. (N). 
Colorado vs. Utah. Boulder. Colo. 

Washington St. vs. Oregon, Pullman, Wash. 
(Professionals) 

• Detroit vs. Baltimore, Detroit, 7 :35 p.m. (Mutual- 

• radio*). 

• Chicago Cards vs. Pittsburgh, Chicago, 805 p.m. 
C.S.T.* 

Golf 

Ryder Cup matches, Thunderbird CC, Palm 
Springs, Calif, (also Nov. 6). 

Harness Racing 

American Pacing Classic (first heat), $75,000, 
1 m., for major stake winners, Hollywood Pk., 
Inglewood, Calif. 

Hockey 

Montreal vs. Boston. Montreal. 

Toronto vs. New York. Toronto. 

Chicago vs. Detroit. Chicago. 

Horse Racing 

Roamer Handicap, $50,000, 1 3/16 m., 3-yr.-olds, 
Jamaica, N.Y. 

T renton Handicap, $50,000, 1 l/4m.,3-yr.-olds up, 
Garden State Pk.. Camden, N.J. 

Hunt Racing 

Montpelier Hunt Races, Montpelier Station, Va. 



Aulo Racing 

AAA 100-m. natl. championship, Phoenix, Ariz. 
NASCAR short-track race, Fayetteville, N.C. 

Basketball 

(Professionals) 

Fort Wayne ts. Minneapelia, fort Wayne. 
Rochester vs. Syracuse, Rochester (day). 

Football 

Holy Cross vs. Dayton, Worcester, Mass. 
(Professionals) 

• Chicago Beers vs. Green Bay, Chicago, 1 p m. 
C.S.T. (ABC*). 

• Cleveland vs. New York, Cleveland, 2:05 p.m-* 

• Washington vs. Philadelphia, Washington, 2:05 

• p.m,* (Mutual-radio*). 

• Los Angeles vs. San Francisco, Los Angeles, 2:05 
p.m. P.S.T.* 

Hockey 

Boston vs. Montreal, Boston. 

Detroit vs. Toronto, Detroit. 

Chicago vs. New York, Chicago. 


ACKNOWLEDGMENTS 
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boliom row, Arthur Siegel; 32— Arthur Siegel; 37 — Iro 
Hoos, 39 -Phil Boh. Nyc Wilson; 42 -Budd Studios, 
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49— drowing by Anthony Royielli: 51 -Roy Atkeson, 
Ormond Gigli-Ropho Guillumctte: 52, 53-Tonl FrisseU, 
lerry Cooke, Toni Frissell, 55-Richord Meek, 61^ 
I.N.P., Brown Brothers: 67— top, Topicol Press: 68-— 
bottom, Baldev Kopoor-Xeyslone. 
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19th 

HOLE 


THE READERS TAKE OVER 


WE SHORT-SENTENCE BOYS 

Sirs: 

You will get a flood of comment on A. 
Whitney Griswold’s verbose article The 
Best of Tiro Worlds (SI, Oct. 17). 

To clarify it for some short-sentence 
boys like myself — football is here to stay. 
It is animated chess. There are thousands 
of us who study it as avidly as others do 
bridge, chess, or other “mental” games. We 
watch football wherever and whenever we 
can — sandlot, junior high, high school, col- 
lege, pro. 

Some of us it helped get through college 
in the depression years, and we are grateful. 
We would like to see other boys able to 
help finance their way by it. 

Colleges are for students. Students can 
play football, as Princeton, Yale, Rice, Tu- 
lane and other schools have convincingly 
demonstrated. 

What we need is better coaching — which 
would automatically develop if the empha- 
sis were to shift back to coaching instead of 
material— and we aficionados would see 
more interesting ball. 

To give you an instance: in recent years 
the Southwest Conference, once an incu- 
bator of football ideas, has begun to field 
teams playing almost identical systems. To 
win, they have to have superior material, 
and the race is on. They can no longer look 
over a bunch of eager student candidates 
and evolve a team playing the best men 
using the most likely system. 

T. S. Whitecloud, M.D. 

Newton, Tex. 

COMES THE MILLENNIUM 

Sirs: 

President Griswold is entirely correct in 
saying that “the main purpose of an educa- 
tional institution is education,” but the 
evils of intercollegiate athletic competition 
will continue. It will take the same kind of 
revolution in the human mind and spirit 
as would be required to eliminate war to 


achieve this main purpose. Possible, yes 
. . . but not likely in the foreseeable future. 

Ernest W. Mandeville 
Allenhurst, N.J. 

FELLOW TRAVELERS 

Sirs: 

I have just finished reading Dr. Griswold’s 
fine article. I did not realize until I saw his 
picture that I had the pleasure of riding 
with him from Boston to New Haven by 
train a couple of summers ago. I was very 
impressed by this man who mentioned he 
was connected with Yale University and 
was very interested in what I thought of 
college and collegiate athletics. When I be- 
gan to ask questions, the train was pulling 
into New Haven, and we were parting. 
Those questions are now answered thanks 
to SI and Dr. Griswold. May I say his con- 
ception of and conclusions on the subject 
carry strength for the Big Ten as well as the 
State of Maine Series where with less 
pressure everyone gets just as excited. 

Congratulations to you and Sportswriter 
par excellence Griswold for a fine article on 
college athletics. 

Charles Fisher 

Norwood, Mass. 

THE FIRST GAME 

Sirs: 

President Griswold comments on the ori- 
gin of college football, stating that "the 
American game started with a contest be- 
tween Harvard and Yale in 1875.” How- 
ever, the first intercollegiate football game 
was between Princeton and Rutgers col- 
leges in 1869, played at Rutgers. 

The Rutgers Targum publication of that 
era gives an account of the game, which I 
quote in part: 

“On Saturday, November 6, 1869, Prince- 
ton sent 25 picked men to play our 25 a 
match game of football. The strangers came 
at 10 o’clock and brought a good number 
of backers with them. After dinner and a 


stroll around town, during which stroll bil- 
liards received a good deal of attention, 
the crowd began to assemble at the ball 
grounds. Previous to calling the game the 
ground presented an animated appearance. 
Grim looking players were silently strip- 
ping, each one surrounded by sympathizing 
friends. While around each captain was a 
little crowd, intent upon giving advice and 
saying as much as possible. . . .” 

The Targum sized up the game in these 
words: “To sum up, the Princeton men had 
the most muscles, but didn’t kick very well, 
and wanted organization. They evidently 
don’t like to kick the ball on the ground. 
Headlong running, wild shouting and fran- 
tic kicking and goal tenders marked the 
contest. . . .” 

Harry L. Bowlby 

Poughkeepsie, N.Y. 

• To a similar challenge from Rutgers, 
SI replied in its first 19th hole (Aug. 
30, 1954): “They may have been dying 
for dear old Rutgers in that game with 
Princeton . . . but they were playing 
soccer” even though someone may have 
broken the rules by running with the 
ball that day in 1869. American foot- 
ball evolved from Harvard’s adaption 
of the Rugby football game and rules: 
15 men to a side, an egg-shaped ball, 
the drop kick and ball carrying, al- 
though “the little crowd around each 
captain intent upon giving advice and 
saying as much as possible” undoubt- 
edly was pioneering today’s quarter- 
back clubs. — ED. 

THE GRAVY TRAIN 

Sirs: 

I feel I have to speak out on the Jimmy 
Jemail question (SI, Oct. 24) of whether pro 
football will ever cut deeply into college 
football interest. 

If it ever does, it should be over pro foot- 
ball’s dead body. 

As a former pro football sportswriter, I 
used to sit in on bull sessions involving 
George Halas, Curly Lambeau, Steve Owen, 
ad infinitum, wherein this subject was well 
warmed over. 

The inevitable conclusion was that if any- 
thing ever happened to kill the public fas- 
cination for college football . . . then the 
pros would have to go back to sandlot 
dimensions. 

What other sport or business has ready- 
made stars, big names, spectacular per- 
formers created for them over a four-year 
incubating period as does pro football? The 
pros are on the biggest gravy train in the 
country today. 

They don’t spend a penny teaching or 
promoting kids like Alan Ameche, Ralph 
Guglielmi, George Shaw, et al. They merely 
meet in. New York, or Cleveland or De- 
troit and draft the names off a big board. 
Publicity-wise, there is nothing like it in 
sports. 

Even the tiny schools have become known 
to the fan through pro football . . . simply 
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because one of their “big frogs in a small 
pool" made good in New York, Chicago, 
Washington or Los Angeles. The pros, in my 
opinion, have contributed a great deal to 
college football success, just as much — 
almost — as the colleges have contributed 
to the pros. 

SI, incidentally, has done a magnificent 
job of bringing new dimensions and new 
interest to the sporting whirl. Twisting the 
old rhubarb around, everybody was talking 
about sports, but you folks finally did some- 
thing about it! 

Harry Sheer 

Chicago 

THE AMERICA’S CUP: A MEMORY ONLY? 

Sirs: 

In Jimmy Jemail’s Hotbox (SI, Sept. 5) 
Grace Kelly states that she is desirous of 
seeing the Newport America’s Cup Race re- 
vived, and Navy Secretary Thomas asserts 
that it “should be revived.” 

Although Secretary Murphy and others 
believe that it is impossible for the race 
to return because of today’s cumbersome 
taxes, Mr. Murphy does feel that syndi- 
cates could bring back the onetime “great- 
est sports event in the world.” 

I have read your attacks against boxing’s 
dirty business and your efforts which re- 
sulted in the owners of Nashua and Swaps 
consenting to a race between the two horses; 
now perhaps SI would be willing to add to 
its list of worthwhile and successful under- 
takings an attempt to make the America’s 
Cup Race a reality once again in lieu of 
the vague but impressive memory that it 
is today. 

Robert Leeder 

Providence 

• For some reminiscences of the great 
old rivalry and authoritative sugges- 
tions for a modern revival, see E&D’s 
"The Sleeping Giant,” page 12.— ED. 

SHOULD I CELEBRATE? 

Sirs: 

Being an ardent admirer of Mr. Reshev- 
sky, I was naturally quite fascinated by 
your editorial tribute to him (SI, Oct. 17). 
Consequently I found “Havel’s Problem” 
a most interesting challenge, though I will 
admit the solution below took considerably 
more than 30 minutes. 


White 

Black 

White 

Black 

B-B4 

K-K6 

B-B4 

K-K4 

Kt-B3 

K-K5 or 

B-B7 

K-K5 

K-B2!! 

K-K4 

Kt-Kt2 

P-Q6 

B-B7 mate 


R-B4 mate 


Am I or am I not celebrating a hollow 
victory? 

J. Terrel 


Oakland, Calif. 

I HAVE CONQUERED 

Sirs: 

I have found Havel’s chess problem not 
unconquerable: 

Two-Move Win 
White Black 

1. R-QB4 1. P-K3 

2. KB-KB3 mate 

Herman D. Levi 

Saginaw, Mich. 

SHORT CUT 

Sirs: 

I solved the problem in 35 minutes by 
moving the White pieces four straight times, 


leaving the Black stable. Here is my solu- 
tion: K-B7, B-B2, B-B5, R-B5. 

Vincent Ricchenti 

Chula Vista, Calif. 

R.S.V.P. 

Sirs: 

I have been studying it for two days and 
have not yet solved it. 

Stanley Cunningham 

Lynchburg, Va. 

• Neither have the Messrs. Ricchenti, 
Levi and Terrel nor the many other 
readers who sent SI their “solutions.” 
To end the suspense, here are the mag- 
ic moves: the key first move, Kt-B6, 
limits Black to three possible moves. 


RARE ARCHAEOLOGICAL FIND 

Sirs: 

Before you consider Mr. Metcalfe’s sug- 
gestion that you sponsor the Lhasa apso 
dog on the Place the Face television pro- 
gram (19 th Hole, Oct. 3), take my advice 
and avoid a certain fiasco. 

No amount of disguise could fool any 
literate American who knows Li’l Abner’s 


Following each of these alternatives: 
Variation One: 

1 Kt-B6, K-Q3 ; 2 B-B2, P-K5; 3 R- 
Q2ch, KxKt; 4 B-Q7 mate. If Black 
moves 2 .. . K-Q4; 3 Kt-Kt4ch, K- 
Q3; 4 B-B5 mate. If Black moves 3 
. . . K-K5; 4 R-B4 mate. 

Variation Two: 

1 Kt-B6, K-K5; 2 Kt-Kt4, K-K6; 3 
BxP, K-K5; 4 R-K2 mate. If Black 
moves 2 . . . K-Q5; 3 B-B2ch, K-K5; 
4 R-B4 mate. 

Variation Three: 

1 Kt-B6, P-K5; 2 Kt-K7ch, K-Q5; 3 
B-K2, K-K6; 4 Kt-B5 mate. If Black 
moves 3 . . . P-K6; 4 R-B4 mate. 

continued on next page 


old friend Hairless Joe when he sees him. 

I am intrigued, however, by the possibil- 
ity that the pride of the Dalai Lamas may 
have come from Dogpatch, U.S.A.; surely 
A1 Capp would not dare deceive us with 
some $150 Manchu darling from Tibet? 

John M. Richard 

Chicago 


• A1 Capp, challenged by SI to explain this hairy coincidence, delved into his 
collection of prehistoric cave strips and with pen and brush replied as follows: 


Sir: 


if course, entirely right. HalrV 
brothers under the hair. 


Mr. Richard 
and the Lhasa Ap 
this way. 

At the dawn of. time, one prehlst' 
rolled out of a cave, snd soon, a3 was destined 
another prehistoric halrball of the opposite 
Soon, there 


It happened 
lc halrball^ 


£<© €§ 

ooeared on land tne 


The family drifted apar 
now extinct Searded Herr 


eons later, there 
known as the Tyrannasaurus Gabblhaye: 
which. In modern times, reached Its 
finest Tower In 




Halrl 

.'low the other line went this way. It first 
evolved Into the Old English Sheepflsh 
and then, after It became amphibious 
It develop ed ^t^t o the fabled Pullerbrush lizard'** 

FT and then, scarcely elfdit billion years 

’fir,,.. r < 

..SI lat< 






It turned up In Tibet as the 
Apso (which in Tibetan means "the Hairless Joe Dog.") 

I hope this takes the bitterness out of the controversy 
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NICOTINE 

ID 

INSTEAD OF HERE . 



WHEN YOU SMOKE A 

MEDICO 

FILTER PIPE 

Nicotine, tars, bitter juices and 
flakes trapped by Medico's sci- 
entific filter never reach your 
mouth! You throw away all the 
impurities that Medico's filter 
traps. Insert a fresh filter and 
your Medico smokes cooler, 
cleaner, drier, sweeter. That's 
why Medico is America's 
fastest selling pipe! Choose 
a Medico Filter Pipe today. 

MEDICO Crest 

$350 


For Catalog 16, write MEDICO, 18 E. 54th St. N. Y. 22 
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HISTORY IN THE MAKING 

Sirs: 

The excellent drawing of the memorable 
Sandy Amoros catch in the seventh game 
of the 1955 World Series that appears in 
your October 17th issue must be a perma- 
nent display in the Baseball Hall of Fame. 
Would you do us and baseball this honor? 

Sid C. Keener 
D irector 

National Baseball Hall of Fame 
Cooperstown, N.Y. 

• SI and Artist Robert Riger are glad 
to contribute this bit of history to the 
Baseball Hall of Fame. The original 
drawing, suitably framed, is on its 
way.— ED. 

SAVORY PERSONALITIES 

Sirs: 

It is time I wrote you adding my con- 
gratulations on the excellence of SI. 

The thing I notice each week is the ability 
your writers have to create the atmosphere 
of the event they are reporting. The pleas- 
ure it brings to me is that having once read 
the magazine I still savor the articles for 
weeks following. 

My particular sporting activity is golf. 
Jimmy Jemail’s Oct. 17 Hotbox, Is Golf 
an Athletic Contest?, brought out person- 
ality traits of the respondents. 

To Tex McCrary I would like to extend 
an invitation to foot Seattle’s Inglewood 
Country Club hills with me. He’ll get his 
good sweat. 

It is evident that Herbert White is only 
a casual golfer. Otherwise he would appre- 
ciate the opportunities provided in golf for 
courage and combativeness. 

Tony Carvajal ought to get out of the 
flat lands of Texas and play a little golf 
with some of us mountain goats. 


Possibly Ed Wynne has the best answer: 
“Not necessarily.” Golf is what you make it. 

While I'm at it, I’m enclosing my dollar 
for a guest membership to the Happy Knoll 
Country Club. Pretty cheap for a round on 
that wonderful course. Naturally, the dol- 
lar is for the Olympic Fund. 

Paul Wieneke 

Seattle 

THE GREATEST SPORTING ACHIEVEMENT 

Sirs: 

Golf is certainly an athletic contest in 
every sense of the word! Football, baseball, 
hockey, basketball, tennis, rowing and the 
like are generally regarded as such, and 
rightly so. However, most of these require 
team play for success, whereas golf, for the 
most part, is an individual effort, physical- 
ly and mentally! 

In February, 1944, the AP ran a story 
concerning an AP poll of sportswriters over 
the nation about the three greatest feats in 
the history of sports. 

The three great achievements were: 

1 1 The grand slam of golf, Bobby Jones 
in 1930. 

2) The great pitching, outfielding and 
home-run hitting of Babe Ruth. 

3) The record running, broad jumping 
and hurdling of Jesse Owens. Bobby Jones 
led with 97 votes, Ruth 39, and Owens 27. 
Among others considered and voted on were 
Jim Thorpe, Ty Cobb, Jack Dempsey, Red 
Grange, Lou Gehrig, Max Schmeling, 
Christy Mathewson, Joe Louis, Carl Hub- 
bell, Gene Tunney, Johnny Vander Meer 
(two successive no-hit games), Knute 
Rockne, Walter Hagen, Henry Armstrong 
and of course many others, but the above 
three were way out in front. 

Charles L. Gleason 

Cleveland 

BASENJI TO A T? 

Sirs: 

In Pensacola, Florida this summer my 
husband and I became fond of a cute stray 
dog that stayed around our house there. 


GIVE 

the 




'j 


WCtritsUsL 


“He says the p&tt de foie gras in his restaurant is much better than it is in yours.” 
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HAND 


WOVEN 


■RoWiLsTweed 


We brought him back to New Orleans with 
us. In Events & Discoveries, Sept. 19 we 
were surprised to read about the Basenji, 
since we had never heard of such a dog, and, 
surprisingly, the characteristics you men- 
tion fitted our Tramp to a T. Our dog is 
about \1Vi inches high (male), with a sharp 
muzzle, a tightly curled tail and ears like a 
fox terrier. His coat is short, a brilliant 
red-orange, and there is a white spot on his 


you'll always look your l»os( in a 


PLAINSMAN 


America's smartest solid-lone s:iit 


created of superb quality 

YORKSHIRE WORSTED FLA.WEL 

loomed exclusively for . . . 


presented in distinctive 
tones of Lustre- Look 

GRAYS BLUES 
BROWNS GREENS 

in gloriously comfortable 
Varsity - Town modeling and 
expressive detailing that give 
outstanding style to rich 
solid tones. Priced for the 
junior executive pocketbook 


chest. He does not bark, but entertains us 
with his "talking” (sounding for the most 
part like a good yodel). To go a little fur- 
ther, he even cleans himself like a cat by 
licking. I must admit he does have a canine 
odor, and I have never seen him shed tears, 
but he is a good retriever of anything we 
throw out. At times he even tends to point 
like a real hunting dog. 

Of course, we are still inclined to believe 
that Tramp is not a purebred Basenji, but 
we are interested in learning more about 
the dogs. May we have a little more infor- 
mation about the Basenjis? A picture would 
help, too. 

Barbara Haddad 

New Orleans 


featured by 800 leading style stores, including: 

JOHN DAVID, New York J. L. HUDSON CO., Detroit 
LYTTON’S. Chicago BENOIT'S, Portland, Me. 

BON MARCHE, Seattle STURM'S. Oklahoma City 

ROLLE’S, Houston MEIER & FRANK, Portland, Ore. 

RIKE’S, Dayton FRANKENBERGER'S, Charleston, W. Va. 

HENRY'S, Wichita MAYER ISRAELS. New Orleans 

MARTIN'S, Louisville MAAS BROTHERS ol Florida 

BLACH’S, Birmingham STERLING-LiNDNER-DAVIS, Cleveland 


• The Basenji or African barkless dog 
dates back, according to Basenji Breed- 
er Bettina Belmont Ward, to the 
Egyptian Pharaohs, but did not be- 
come successfully established in the 
U.S. until the 1930s. They are a small 
deerlike dog about 17 inches high, with 
long legs, a smooth, short shiny coat, 
ears set high and forward and dark, 
almond-shaped eyes between which is 
a mass of wrinkles. Although they do 
not bark they have been known to 
laugh, yodel, cry and make faces. Their 
owners report them as being "endear- 
ing and utterly adorable.” — ED. 


no wardrobe 
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Authentic Clan Crests for 
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PAT ON THE BACK 



JON ROBERT PEARCE 

Jon Robert Pearce is an 18-year-old schoolboy from Ham- 
ilton, Ontario who may be the next Olympic sculling 
champion. If he is, it will be perfectly natural: his great- 
grandfather was Australian champion; his grandfather 
seven times Australian champion; his father, Lieut. Com- 
mander H. R. Pearce of the Royal Canadian Navy, was 
the Olympic singles champion in both 1928 and 1932. 
Jon, 6 feet \]/ 2 inches and 185 pounds, began to scull when 
he was 9. Since 1951 he has won 22 races and last Au- 
gust won both the junior and senior mile events and the 
quarter-mile dash at the Canadian National Exhibition. 


JESSE OWENS 

Jesse Owens is now 42 and no longer runs the 100 in 9.4 
or broad-jumps 26 feet. But in the 19 years since he won 
four gold medals at the Berlin Olympic Games, Jesse 
Owens has become more than a great athlete. This month, 
leaving his job as secretary of the Illinois Athletic Com- 
mission, he went to the Far East on a good-will tour. 
Coaching and demonstrating track technique in India 
(below), he also won some friends for the U.S. “He used 
no tall words nor spoke in propagandist fashion,” said 
the Indian Express. Said the Delhi Times of India: 
"Wherever he went he held his following spellbound.” 




You ought to know why KENT is in a class by itself . . . 

Your taste will tell you why Kent is the one importantly different filter cigarette. For only Kent 
tastes so clean , so fresh ... no matter how much you smoke. That’s because only Kent has the 
Micronite Filter, the finest- quality filter. It helps remove every trace of harshness, lets through 
all the favor of Kent’s custom blend. A few cents more make such excellent sense, with Kent. 
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Here it is — Old Kentucky Tavern in all its Holiday 
splendor! The same premium Bonded Bourbon that's also sold 
in the regular bottle is now yours at no extra east in this stunning 
Gift Decanter with 22-carat Gold permanently fired -on- glass. 


It’s vigorous, velvety, full-fiavorcd rour-mash Bourbon of legen- 
dary quality! Botlled-in-Bond ... it makes both a magnificent 
gift and a tasteful addition to your own home. Ask the man 
at your package store to save a few for you. 
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